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THEATER FORCES BELGIUM 


TINDEMANS ON EUROPEAN DEFENSE, TNF, NEUTRON BOMB 
Brussels VOX in French 1 Oct 81 pp 14-18 


[Speech by Leo Tindemans, president of the European People's Party, on 25 September 
1981 in Brussels, at the ceremonies opening the 1981-82 academic year of the Royal 
Institute of Advanced Defense Studies] 


[Text] General officers, ladies and gentlemen. 


You have honored me by inviting me to your college to expound my views on security 
and defense. More precisely, you invite me to join with you in reflecting on the 
problem of the future defense of Europe, a delicate subject if there ever were 
one, as it arouses both so much political feeling and so many technical difficul- 
ties. 


The security question is one of the very top priorities in the mind of every 
responsible political leader. And it is even more so for Belgian politicians, 
since the problem of security for our country ever since its creation has been 
one of major concern, given its geographic position and the lessons of history. 
But today the means of destruction that have been made available by the fantastic 
progress in technology are such that the very survival of humanity would be 
threatened if, whether by conscious decision or miscalculation, an armed conflict 
between the world's great powers were to break out and engulf everyone. 


We all know that man's intelligence and the rational restraint of his passions 
constitute the last bastion--and alas, it is a fragile one--against the unleashing 
of that destructive power which he has created by his own science and work. 


i will not venture forth into the field of metaphysics, though it would seem to 

me, as a Westerner and an individualist, that it would be useful to create a strong 
tie between morality and action, and that it must rise above the ordinary mechan- : 
istic sequence of our actions and habits. 


I will say right away why it seems to me that the establishment of a Wester Euro- 
pean political and security organization corresponds both to a material necessity-- 
namely the strengthening of our security--and to an ethical .ne: the restoration 
of Europe's confidence in itself, which is lacking today, and the absence of which 
could lead to the most humiliating mistakes. 














But first of all, looking briefly at the question as to what means at the present 
time might meet the security needs of a country like Belgium, I would like to 
assess what is needed for the defense of Europe as it is organized today, in order 
to explain later how, in my view, it would be possible to move from the notion 

of "the defense of Europe" to the more voluntarist notion of “European defense." 


. do not think it useful, except for purposes of classification, to point out that 
the quest for a system of security for our country be based on any one of three 
basic options, These are: neutrality; deterrence through its own independent 
efforts to provide for its defense, possibly within the framework of a system of 
guarantees; and participation in an alliance. I do not think you will be shocked 
to hear me say without hesitation that the first two options are illusory. Were 
we to withdraw into political and military autarky, we would still be vulnerable to 
aggression from countries with infinitely iarger populations and means of destruc- 
tion. The geographical configuration of our country, bereft of natural barriers, 
the quantitative limits on our human potential, the proximity of an over-armed 
superpower inspired by an ideology radically different from our own, convince us 
of the vulnerability tc which we wovld subject ourselves if we tried to base our 
security on nothing more than our own national resources. Such a decision would 
not be credible any more than it was between 1918 and 1925, a period during which 
we were in search of guarantors or allies, because we ourselves were incapable of 
providing for our security by ourselves. 


The assertion of a neutrality which would protect us from any hegemonistic threat 
and would permit us to escape the rivalry between the Western world and the 
communist world is just as unrealistic. We already found this out in 1914. And 
when World War II broke out, we had yet another chance to see the efficacy of this 
kind of assertion when one is dealing with an adversary who holds different concepts 
of international law and geopolitics. Our geographic position, our system of 
government, our economic system, all tie us deeply and irreversibly to the West and 
to the values which the West as a whole represents and defends. in this manner I 
now come to what is the only pertinent question facing Belgium today: is the system 
of alliances contracted in 1948 with our European neighbors, namely the Western 
European Union, and in 1949 with the United States and Canada in the framework of 
the Atlantic Treaty and the integrated military system, NATO, whicii was immediately 
thereafter put in place, able to guarantee the security of our nation, despite the 
major changes which have occurred in the last 30 years both in terms of the world 
distribution of power and the balance of military power between the East and the 
West? 


The question is lesitimate, and not really irreverent when one considers that no 
political grouping today, either in Belgium or our partner states, can ignore this 
vital problem, whether one's attitude is one of worried questioning or of radical 
skepticism. 


You, gentlemen, are among those best informed on the fantastic changes which have 
restructured our planet since the establishment of the political, military and 
economic system known as the West following World War II, when Europe was gravely 
weakened by internal conflict but still held sway over Africa and Asia, 


Today, it has been reconstructed, and even though it is suffering from a serious 
industrial and energy crisis, it remains the world's most active economic and 














commercial axis. The Third World has emerged from colonialism, but it remains in 
large part subject to enormous development problems which limit its capacity for 
international action. I do not think I would be mistaken to predict that China 
itself, despite its masses of human resources, will still be only one modest player 
in the multipolar world which appears to await us at the end of the century. 


The crucial fact, with regard to security concerns, is the Soviet lthion’s steady 
rise in both political anid military power. Drained by its confrontation with 
Nazism, the Red Army in 1945 was kept at bay by the United States, which had a 
moncpoly on nuclear deterrence. Only a few visionary political leaders such as 
Churchill, Spaak and De Gaulle, and later Truman, understood that Russia's weak- 
ness was only temporary, and in fact was partially offset by substantial territorial 
gains in Eastern Europe, the Balkans and the Baltic states. 


But was it foreseen, when the Atlantic Treaty was signed in 1949, that the power of 
the USSR--then limited to a land component, infantry and armored vehicles; impres- 
sive, to be sure, but containable by nuclear weaponry--would evolve, year by year, 
while the Soviet people paid the price in terms of continual erosion of standard of 
living and freedoms, into a fantastic armada, both nuclear and conventional, con- 
tinental and maritime, before which the world of today is beginning to tremble? 


Everyone today understands the real balance of power between East and West: in 
Europe, the disproportion is 3 to 1, or even more, in favor of the Warsaw Pact, with 
respect to the land and air components of conventional forces. This imbalance, 
during the 1960's, was offset by the United States, which installed short and medium 
range nuclear missiles on NATO territory in Europe. The security of the alliance, 
and thus our own, rested on the doctrine of graduated response, the first stage 
being the head-on engagement of the conventional armies of the two camps, and the 
final step being resort to the strategic weaponry of the American arsenal. Betweeen 
these two phases would be a series of thresholds, bringing into action the air- 
ground battle forces and tactical nuclear weapons, would make it possible to test 
the aggressor's will, while at the same time signaling to him that a massive "anti- 
city" nuclear exchange, fatal to both belligerents, would be the inevitable conclu- 
sion to this escalation to extremes, unless the aggressor abandoned his aims. 


At that time, the security of Europe was in fact entirely dependent on the presump- 
tion that the American nuclear guarantee, though it might not be absolute, was at 
least credible enough to have an adequate deterring effect on the Soviet leader. 
But at the same time, with the introduction of land- and sea-based intercontinental 
missiles, the United States became vulnerable to a direct attack on its own terri- 
tory. For the first time, an attack against Frankfort or BrusSels, if the Americans 
came to the aid of their allies, could entail the loss of New York or Boston. This 
unstable equilibrium, based on the concept of "mutual assured destruction," was in 
fact given official sanction in the SALT I accord of 1972 which enshrined the con- 
cept of superpower nuclear parity, and in the SALT II accord 7 years later which 
established a new balance of power which in certain respects was unfavorable to 

the Americans. 


Europeans, therefore, looked for their security in the existence of those two 
swords of Damocles suspended over Washington and Moscow. Dr Kissinger, right here 
in Brussels, 2 years ago, said without mincing his words that we Europeans should 














not depend on assurances which the United States would not in any case be able to 
guarantee. A seed of doubt began to germinate in our minds. Doubtless it had 
already ripened several years before in the mind of General de Gaulle, who because 
of that and other reasons endowed France with a purely national strike force intend- 
ed to deter the USSR directly. 


lf I wanted to put more emphasis on the political aspects, I would say that three 
new facts will determine European defense in the 1980's. 


First of all, the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan struck a harsh blow to East-West 
relations. "Detente" became a thing of the past, or rather it was called into 
question. The Polish crisis also raises many questions with respect to a possibile 
Soviet intervention. 


Europe's security must be seen in a new light and doubtless remains more than ever 
a study in confrontation. 


The United States is trying to acheive a new global equilibrium and intends to con- 
tain Soviet expansion in the Third World. 


It must be assumed that the Soviet Union wants to expand and consolidate its empire, 
now that it has achieved the status of a global military power, despite certain 
external tensions. This will also weigh heavily on the destiny of Europe. 


In the second place, the balance of power in Europe will work in favor of the Soviet 
Union throughout the 1980's. The USSR has achieved parity in the field of Soviet- 
based strategic nuclear weapons, while it is consolidating its supremacy in Europe, 
both with respect to conventional weaponry and to TNF [Theater Nuclear Forces], 
thereby depriving NATO's flexible response strategy of any credibility. 


Europe will find itself driven more and more into a situation characterized by 
European inferiority in conventional armament, with resulting increased vulnera- 
bility in this domain. This state of affairs will translate, in the real world, 
into Europe's increasing dependence on NATO's nuclear arms from the moment hostili- 
ties are begun. 


Simultaneously, the quite recently achieved Soviet superiority in TNF weaponry, 
added to the parity existing at the strategic level, will preclude the possibility 
of escalating the conflict to the nuclear threshold, 


Not until the end of the 1980's will the new American programs have a significant 
effect on certain components, primarily in the strategic domain--the balance of 
power. 


The disparity seen in Europe with respect to TNF and other conventional arms will 
not even be partially ameliorated before 1985, even if NATO's programs are carried 
out as planned. 


Finally, the invasion of Afghanistan, following the expansion of Russian influence 
into Yemen and Ethiopia, has considerably altered the strategic map of the Persian 
Gulf. 

















That region provides about 60 percent of the crude oil the West needs. This new 
situation has led the French and the Americans to send a fleet into those waters, 
which has increased East-West tension, both within and beyond Europe, and in a 
particularly wnstable region. 


The events in the Persian Gulf have jolted the United States, causimg the Americans 
to decide on a new foreign policy. Europe did not react in the same way, which 
could be interpreted as a slide toward neutralism and finlandization. 


Europe and America have not yet elaborated a ccherent strategy which responds to 
the new realities of the 1980's. On both sides of the ocean, people are falling 
back on solutions that used to be valid. Some are looking for a solution in an 
Atlantic system that harks back to the 1950's; others dream either of perfect 
detente or of a European Defense Community which would give a united Europe the 
means to provide for its own defense and which would then invest it with a new role 
in world affairs. 


Neither of these concepts, however, responds to today's political realities. 


But the problem of European security appcars in a new light, all the more disturbing 
since the Soviets have added to their panoply the medium-range weapons which are 
not subject to the limitations of the SALT agreements: new, ultra-modern, 

accurate missiles cach one of which has three independent warheads: the SS-20's. 
These new weapons change the strategic equation in Europe: capable of first-strike 
destruction of all military objectives located in Europe, the Mediterranean and 
even North Africa, they deal a mortal blow to the credibilityoof NATO's flexible 
response: in fact, the West, already neutraliz*d in terms of strategic nuclear 
weaponry, now finds itself in an inferior position in Europe in terms of both con- 
ventional arms and theater nuclear forces, The Europeans and the American forces 
in Europe could find themselves disarmed at one blow from a distance by Soviet 
rockets: in the face of this kind of fait accompli, would the Americans run the 
risk of punishing Moscow by unleashing nuclear firepower from their own santuar;, 
with the retaliation that tould undoubtedly ensue? 


Who among us would dare give a definitive answer to that question? 


This bring me, gentlemen,to the heart of the subject: the defense of Europe today 
is gravely compromised by the existence of the 220 SS-20 launching pads that have 
already been installed by the Soviets. According to a recent study by the West 
German Defense Ministry, the Soviet theater nuclear forces are eight times as 
powerful, already, as those deployed by the West, 


Under these conditions, the great debate under way here and throughout Europe over 
the installation of the Pershing-2 and Cruise missiles, as decided by the members 
of NATO in December 1979, and which would go into effect starting in 1983, assumes 
an incredible importance in terms of the credibility of the Western Defense system 
in Europe. 


We know that the development of those modernized, longer-range rockets would make 
it possible to reach the USSR and thus to "re-couple" the defense of the European 
theater and the United States. That means that if it decided to attack Europe, the 














USSR would run the risk of being hit by American nuclear weapcns based in Europe, 
which would force it to hit back directly at American territory. At last, the 

risk of a direct confrontation would re-establish the conditions for deterrence. 
The temptation of a war liwited to Europe, underlying the threat posed by the 
SS-20's, would be almost completely eliminated. If NATO's plan is noi carried 

out, Europe runs the risk of being continually vulnerable to nuclear blackmail, 

in case the Soviets should want to obtain political or economic corsessions to con- 
solidate supremacy over the whole of the European continent. 


Europeans are more averse to the arms race than anyone else is. It is not diffi- 
cult here to produce names and examples of political leaders who are both very 
serious and loyal. May I cite only one? In the Spring 1981 issue of FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, West German Chancellor Helmut Schmidt wrote, in part: "I, for my part, 
have never shared the fainthearted belief that democracies, in their foreign policy, 
must always vacillate between impolitical credulity and the equally unpolitical 
demand for punishment of the other side. In a democracy, too. one can understand 
that world politics is always power politics, especially between nations which are 
rivals in their political convic [as printed] social structure and size." 


Europeans have gotten the Americans to agree that the decision to modernize NATO's 
nuclear weapons will be accompanied by the offer of negotiations intended to reduce 
the level of arms stationed in Europe. There are some who ask how we can reasonably 
come to the negotiating table and hope to deal with the Soviets on anything like 

an equal basis if we show ourselves incapable of sticking with a decision that 

will give us the very means to negotiate, 


The defense of Europe, therefore, depends in large part today on a decision re- 
aifirming the commitments made by the five NATO countries almost 2 years ago. If 
a country like ours, if the Netherlands, if others among our partners decided to 
renege, the West Germans, who are the most directly affected by the installation 
program, would refuse to be the only member to accept these weapons. One might ask 
what would remain of the alliance, after such a demonstration of our own cowardice 
and of distrust of our American partners? The possibility is not to be discounted 
that the notorious Mansfield Amendment, which threatens the withdrawal of the 
200,000 G.I.'s and their families from European soil--those troops whose physical 
presence embodies the American people's solidarity with us--, could be adopted by 
a bitter and dishearted Congress, And we all know that the perilous years 

ahead require both sides of the Atlantic to work together closely and with better 
understanding than ever before. The defense of Europe, at this hour, requires an 
answer to the question of whether the Europeans are going to agree to deploy the 
TNF weaponry which guarantees the "re-coupling" of their own territory with the 
American deterrent strategy and contributes to the modernizing of the Alliance: 
each of our countries must contribute, according to its means, to strengthening 
NATO's overall deterrent capability. So long as Moscow does not show itself ready 
to moderate the arms race in which ic has been engaged for years, it would be 
dangerous to let the gap get any wider to our detriment. 


There are only two ways to resolve this terrible problem. Either negotiations wili 
make it possible to restore balance at a given level for a given category of 
weapons--if possible at the level Mr Genscher is calling for these days, i.e., by a 
return to the zero point--, or, if that proves impossible, that balance will have 
co be restored by making a decision consistent with our loyalty to NATO and the 
comm-n defense. 




















If physics teaches us that nature abhors a vacuum, history has many times taught 

us that an imbalance of power encourages aggression: imperialism does not ever 

get its fill: it is stopped only when it meets with resistance. It is in this con- 
text that we must assess the decision announced 10 August by Mr Reagan to mass 
produce the neutron bomb. 


It has been said many times that as a defensive battlefield weapon, capable of 
stopping a hypothetical attack by armored vehicles, where the Soviets have a con- 
siderable and disturbing advantage over NATO, the N-Bomb could well become a 
standard part of the European defensive arsenal. Compare! to the tactical nuclear 
weapons already deployed by NATO, it would have the military advantage of causing 
only minimal damage to the terrain over which it is exploded, inflicting relatively 
Littie damage on the sheltered civilian population. On the other hand, it would be 
able to put tens of thousands of enemy tanks out of the battle without the 
necessity of prematurely nuclearizing the conflict, in the case, for example, where 
the Soviets should attempt an attack using only conventional means. No doubt the 
American decision is going to give rise to yet further polemics. But the fact that 
France is seriously thinking of manufacturing that weapon adds a new dimension to 
the problem. 


One could take it as a proof that the weapon is in fact essentially defensive, when 
a country that is not a superpower, and certainly cannot be accused of harboring 
aggressive or imperialistic designs, resorts to it. 





Besides, what Western European democracy could unieash an armed conflict necessitat- 
ing a massive armored attack? But the manufacture of this weapon is provoking a 
rather inordinate reaction. The question might eventually become the subiect for 
serious negotiations which at last could result in tangible progress in the field of 
conventional weapons. 


Furthermore, when the N-Bomb question was first raised under the Carter Adminis- 
tration, there was very little opposition in Europe to its manufacture. The objec- 
tion was rather of a political nature: is the United States in fact not going to 
use the existence of this weapon as a pretext to withdraw from the European 
theater? As the weapon is essentially defensive and, according to the experts, very 
effective, its presence in Europe could eventually serve as an argument or pretext 
for a new and different American policy. 


After President Carter's decision mt to manufacture the bomb, that particular 
objection was no longer heard, 


The contention going on presently is of quite another kind. Permit me at this 
point to reflect on more long-range considerations. Is Europe doomed to search for 
the protection of one superpower in order to escape domination by another? Could 
it not become a third global force, a balancing force between East and West? This 
possibility should be studied carefully, without excessive illusions. I maintain 
first of all that Europe cannot and should not seek power for its own sake. 

Freed by its recent history from the colonial and imperial temptation, it only 
aspires to spread its peaceful values: cooperation, respect of others and self- 
determination, 








But Europe has undertaken, since 9 May 1950, when Robert Schuman issued his famous 
appeal [for the building of Europe], to work towxrd economic and political unity. 
Now, after some 30 years of the European Community's existence, we have in large 
part achieved that unity. European union, which the heads of government asked me 
to define in 1974, is doubtless not as distant a prospect as pessimists would have 
us believe. I think, in fact--and this is the very heart of the second part of 
this presentation--, that th. building of Europe has reached a threshold which puts 
the 10 member states in a position of such interdependence that it will be hard to 
deny it the political extension, still lacking, which would give it official recog- 
nition. Economics and politics cannot be kept separate for long, and politics 
implies security questions as well. So European defense should be one of the most 
important objectives of the next 2 decades--not a Europe that dreams of being some 
kind of third force between the two superpowers, but a defense whith will enable 

a free Europe to assert both its identity and cohesion, while at the same time 
forging a new relationship of equality and confidence with its great American 
alliance partner. I know the Americans well enough to know that they are not satis- 
fied with week and dependent allies. Certainly, Europeans and Americans can have 
divergent interests in commerce, monetary affairs and even sometimes in foreign 
policy, but sharing the same fundamental values, we can only gain by supporting one 
another and encouraging each other's creative energies. 


[I do not want at this point to go into a detailed description of what the "Euro- 
pean pillar" of the alliance, an ambitious but realistic concept set out in 1962 
by Jean Monnet and Jehn Kennedy, could become. Major works by vxperts have been 
devoted to that problem, and of course I am including the work of General Major 
Cremer on the contours of a “European Defense Union." I think a pragmatic and 
gradualistic approach would make it possible to undertake a series of joint 
actions which would make the presently ill-coordinated efforts our respective 
countries are making more effective. 


It is not quite enough just to standardize our weapons. coordinate our tactical 
defense planning, hold integrated maneuvers, organize joint commands, etc. The 
position France and Great Britain would hold in such a European defense system 
poses certain problems, as both have independent nuckear weapons systems, but I 
think that the special efforts made by those two countries in the nuclear field 
can be vonsidered a very substantial investment in European security. It is pre- 
cisely in France that evolution toward a European defense has achieved the most 
striking realization. 


To posit a European defense is to gamble on the willingness of the member states 
to continue to build political unity and to create a single authority for 
strategic decisions, We Europeans among ourselves have to identify all the actions 
we could take in concert both within and outside the continent. The Eurogroup and 
tiie Independent European Program Group are structures already existing inside 
which the European members of the alliance are used to having consultations and 
expressing themselves with one voice. We must strengthen this kind of institution, 
both at civilian and military levels, aad put them under the authority of a 

supreme political institution, which in the short term might be the European 
Council of Heads of State and Government. In fact, why not organize that effort 

at coordination with the aim of asserting our presence and coordinating our 
initiatives in regions which are not covered by the Atlantic Treaty? I am thinking 

















in particular of protection of our maritime commmicc*ion links to Africa and the 
Middle East, an idea which was brought up in the European Parliament by my 
colleagues d'Ormesson and Diligent; I am thinking of the eventual creation of a 
European external intervention force, which was discussed some time ago, which would 
be able to show the collective European presence wherever either European nationals 
or vital European interests should be threatened around the world. 


You can see, gentlemen, that the task awaiting us is immense, if we want to make 
this great enterprise a reality. But I am convinced that it is your duty, both 
for yourselves and for the generations that will follow you. A few years from now 
they will be fully justified in asking you: "What have you established to guarai- 
tee our security, not only in an economic or social sense, but more basically our 
physical security, in a dangerous, uncertain and violent world?" 


We cannot rest with arms folded, complacent in our habits and routines and afraid 
of innovation. 


On this point I would like to offer one final thought. I said, at the beginning 
of my remarks, that the strengthening of political unity is a moral necess”*y for 
Europeans. What I mean is that the efforts and courage it would take to make such 
a concept a reality would require us to draw upon the very best of what the genius 
of the West has taught us in 25 centuries of history. We must wage a stubborn 
Struggle against resignation, against the defeatism which here and there disguises 
itself as pacifism. 


Idealism, fear and ignorance are confused together in that attitude which, for 
example, leads some to call for the unilateral disarmament of Europe. A moral 
disarmament has indeed preceded what is being irresponsibly called for in the 
military domain. When men flee from danger at all costs, because they are the prey 
of irrational terrors and refuse to face realities as they are, their civilization 
has peacefully embarked on the decline toward decadence from which, according to 
Valery, no one escapes. 


Has Europe's decline begun? Would it be prepared, in a desperate bid to cling to 
the material wealth threatened by a crisis, to surrender to the principle of 
might makes right, and by giving up its freedom lose its soul? 


The phenomenon of neutralism I am denouncing here today has but one cause and, I 
hope, one remedy. 


The cause doubtless stems from the fact that too many Europeans have relied on 
external protection for their security. As soon as that protection seems inade- 
quate, given the growing threat, their lack of faith in themselves becomes cruelly 
apparent. The remedy, therefore, is the reestablishment of an authentically 
European defense spirit. I would even go so far as to say the birth of a European 
patriotism that will give each of us faith in our future. 


The creation of a European defense thus requires two things of us: strengthening 
our security, a task to which we ghould rightfully devote our efforts, and restoring 
the deep values which have made us what we are and want to remain. 


All the energy and intelligence we can muster could be mobilized here and every- 
where in Europe for the carrying out of this sacred duty. 
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THEATER FORCES FRANCE 


AIR FORCE'S ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE OPERATIONS VIEWED 
Paris TAM in French 8 Oct 81 p 34 


[Article by Officer Candidate Alain Thoby: "The Crotale Missile and Double- 
Barreled Gun, Distant Heirs of Antiaircraft Guns"] 


[Excerpts] Apart from their historical interest, these comments 
by a prestigious pilot of the Free French Air Force give an in- 
dication of the effectiveness of antiaircraft weapons. Ignored 
somewhat after the war, this weaponry has now retrieved its full 
importance with the improved performance of modern aircraft. 
That is why the air force is striving in this field. 


Dead)y;: The Crotale 


The Crotale system, a newcomer in the panoply of antiaircraft defense equipment, 
was planned and optimized for the defense of sensitive points, against "all- 
weather" attacks made by planes in level flight and at supersonic speeds. The 
performance of modern aircraft and consequently the increased vulnerability of air 
bases very naturally mandated the adoption of this highly sophisticated equipment 
by the air force. 


The first squadron of Crotale missiles was formed in 1977 and the outfitting of 
the bases has been pursued steadily since then, with priority being given to bases 
comprising units equipped with nuclear weapons. 


The system consists of two "all-purpose" vehicles that can be transported by air: 
A so-called "targeting unit" (UA) equipped with a "Doppler Pulse" radar unit hook- 
ed up to a computer and to an IFF [Identification Friend or Foe] radar unit. The 
radar supplying data regarding direction, speed, and distance of the target makes 
possible the locking-in of the latter up to a distance of nearly 20 km. As soon 
as the level of the threat's urgency is established, the target is transferred to 
another vehicle, the "firing unit" (UT). Armed with four missiles, the latter in- 
cludes a firing radar making possible the simultaneous guidance of two missiles 

at different targets. Two UT's linked to a single UA make up a section. A squad- 
ron includes the sections. The missile, weighing 85 kilograms and equipped with 
an explosive warhead weighing 15 kilograms, is propelled a distance of 8 km in 

20 seconds flying time. It explodes in the immediate proximity of its target. In 
case of identification error, the missile can be self-destructed in flight. 
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The crew of a targeting unit is made up of a fire guidance officer and an assistant 
gunner. The crew of a firing unit is composed of a fire guidance operator and a 
remote control operator. The setting up of the Crotale in the field calls for only 
4 minutes while the lead time between the identification of the target and the fir- 
ing of the missile is 6 seconds, that is, an extremely short time period. This 
fact, together with the characteristics of the system and its great mobility, makes 
it a fearful weapon. 


Planned for Close-Range Defense: The Double-Barreled 20-Millimeter Gun 


Despite the effectiveness of the missiles, the deployment of more conventional and 
simpler weapons has been planned by the air force in the past few years. Studies 
led in short order to the "new style" antiaircraft gun, namely, the double- 
barreled 20-millimeter gun. 


Able to fire one shot at a time or in bursts with a single barrel only or with 
both, activated hydraulically or manually, it takes only 20 minutes to set up the 
double-barreled gun, from its shelter-hangar to the firing site. Towable, it is 
served by a gunnery captain, a sighting operator, and two assistants. The gunnery 
captain is linked directly by radio, telephone, or optical signals to the tactical 
operaticns room of the base, the latter being responsible for providing the gun- 
nery captain with orders and information. Around the double-barreled gun, hour 
lines at ground level make it possible to pinpoint a sighting sector, simply and 
easily, in short order. 





The weapon is effective: It has a firing rate of 750 shots a minute, a practical 
range of 1,500 meters, and very great agility thanks to a Wankel rotary engine 
which drives the gun's turret. 


In the framework of a general plan for the defense of bases, the new antiaircraft 
defense weapons are slated to play an increasingly large role. 
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ENERGY ECONOMICS FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


HTR DEVELOPMENT THREATENED BY LACK OF FUNDS 
Bonn DIE WELT Supplement in German 30 Sep 81 pp 28-29 


[Article by Gerhard Wittchow, project director at the High Temperature Reactor 
Construction GmbH: "Formula for the Future"] 


[Text] HTR means high temperature reactor and it is one of 
the most advanced reactor systems. Now the system is in 
danger of failure because of financial difficulties. 


There has hardly ever been such a wide discrepancy between the realization of energy- 
economic necessities and their realization in energy-political measures. The con- 
sumers, who are experiencing the oil problem daily when they go to the pumps, have 
already reacted: They are conserving. On the political level, however, there is 

a danger that the reactions--which might be called nothing more than the "devel- 
opment of energy systems that protect resources"--are in the process of disinte- 
grating. 


What other reason could explain the fact that the development of an advanced reactor 
svstem--which in addition to the production of electrictiy could find broad areas 

of application on the heating market and create the necessary possibilities of 
substitution--is endangered because of financial difficulties in the public sector 
shortly before its commercialization. It is the high temperature reactor, abbre- 
viated as HTR, the successful development of which has been in process for 
approximately 25 years. 


In the FRG the high-temperature-reactor line has been characterized by the following 
stages: 


The AVR test reactor in Juelich--which produces 15 megawatts--demonstrates the 
technical possibilities of the spherical aggregate reactor in an impressive manner. 
The facility which has been in operation for 14 vears is convincing because of its 
high reliability and availability, a high temperature level (up to 950 degrees) and 
the greatest measure of safety. 


A 300-megawatt prototype reactor, the THTR Schmehausen, is being erected in Hamn- 
Uentrop in Westfalen by the BBC Consortium, the High Temperature. Reactor Construc- 
tion firm and Nukem at the request of the High Temperature Nuclear Power Plant GmbH. 
The primary part, the nuclear heat producing system, has been licensed and set up 
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to use up to 90 percent nuclear energy. In September 1984 the power plant is to 

be handed over to the operator. The facility is to be started up in March 1983. 
Last year, at the request of the High Temperature Reactor Company (HRG) and a 
consortium consisting of Ruhr Coal and Ruhr Gas AG, the technical concept for 

large HTR power plants whth a capacity of between 450 and 1,350 megawatts was put 
together. Following this project study, the capacity for a HTR demonstration plant 
was established at 900 megawatts. 


In addition to the knowledge gained from the Juelich AVR plant and the experiences 
gathered during the construction of the prototype reactor of Schmehausen, the 
technical interpretation of this demonstration facility was combined with the goal 
to realize constructive simplifications, do justice to the technical development 
and to use more extensively the advantages of technological safety of the high 
temperature reactor. 


The preparations were concluded on time, and the consensus was that the large 
spherical aggregate reactor can be built and licensed and that it is economical. 


The group of operators is now considering an offer to plan and build an HTR demon- 
stration facility with a capacity of between 600 and 900 megawatts. The decision 
on placing the order for this plan is to be made by the end of this year. 


After this plant it follows that the next step will be the introduction on the 
market of HTR two-cycle facilities, in other words reactors that combine areas of 
application (electricity, process steam) and the goal to use nuclear process heat 
to gasify coal at high temperatures. Depending on the process used, the final 
product will be synthetic natural gas (SNG) or hydrocarbon gas. Hydrocarbon gas 
is an important product needed for the production of methanol and for iron-ore 
reduction. 


Consequently, coai gasification by way of nuclear process heat opens up possibilities 
of replacing natural gas--which is mostly imported--with synthetic gas produced 

from domestic hard and brown coal and thus make our energy supply more independent 
and crisis-proof--in a way which will protect resources and the environment and 
which will be economical. 


Because all investigations have shown that as a producer of electricity the first 
HTR two-cycle plant is economical when compared to light-water reactors and especially 
when compared to conventional power plants. 


The FRG is leading in HTR technology and it is about to market this reactor system. 
It is therefore necessary that the public sector provide the means required as a 
prerequisite for guaranteeing our future. 
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ENERGY ECONOMICS FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


NEED TO FURTHER COAL GASIFICATION, LIQUEFACTION 
Bonn DIE WELT Supplement in German 30 Sep 81 p 6 


[Article by Gerhard Ott, general manager of the Association of German Hard Coal 
Mining Industries: "Conservation in This Country Can Get Expensive: ] 


[Text] Until the year 2000, the use of hard coal for the pro- 
duction of electricity can be doubled and on the general 
heating market it can even be tripled--if the Federal Gov- 
ernment plays its part. 


In the FRG there is today a general consensus that coal--domestic hard and brown 
coal as well as imported coal--in conjunction with nuclear energy must provide an 
essential contribution to the restructuring of our energy supply. The advantage 
of coal is that it can be used in almost all the areas where petroleum is used 
today. 


The market potential of hard coal lies particularly in the production of electricity 
atid the general heating market. 


--By the year 2000 the use of hard coal for the production of electricty will 
probably double from its current use of 36 million tons of hard coal units. 


--On the general heating market, which today is still dominated by petroleum, the 
demand for hard coal could even triple by the year 2000; at the present time it 
amouats to 15 million tons of hard coal units. 


Nevertheless, it can only become reality if the necessary investments--on the 
demand side as well as on the supply side--are made in du time and at the required 
level. 


Until the year 2000 hard-coal power plants will require approximately DM 55 billion-- 
for new construction and replacement investments. Investment-cost subsidies from 

the adjustment fund and the assistance program for future iuvestments in conjunc- 
tion with the currency advantage for hard coal already constitute a definite 
incentive for new construction and conversions, and it snould be taken advantage of 
right now--last but not least in the interest of environmental policy goals. 


The situation on the general heating market will have to be assessed quite differ- 
ently and in a more discriminating manner: 
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~-In spite of the advantages with respect to prices for heating products when 
compared to heating oil and natural gas, the conversion to hard coal in the indus- 
trial and commercial sector is "taking hold" only sporadically. A major factor, 

in addition to licensing regulations, technological and psychological obstacles, 

is the heavy financial burden for reconstruction costs; it could be eased by granting 
investment-cost subsidies or depreciation allowances, as is the case, for instance, 
in France and Great Britian. 


--With respect to the supply of piped-in heat based on coal, especially for private 
consumers, it is essential that the measures contained in recent agreements between 
Bund and Laender providing assistance in addition to the future investment program 
will be implemented without delay. 


--It appears likely that the large-scale coal gasification and liquefaction program 
will be reduced significantly, although earlier the Federal Government had announced 
a comprehensive program. Consequently, the urgency is increasing for suitable 
measures in energy politics to realize projects that are ready for implementation 
and, above all, to provide opportunities for the German nard-coal industry to take 
part in these projects. 


The final conclusion for this area is: Neither the complicated structure of this 
market, whichcurrently is still responsible for more than 60 percent of the entire 
petroleum consumption in the FRG, nor the present market relaxation for petroleum 
should be reasons for neglect in energy policies and the pursuit of restructuring 
the energy market. The creation of new coal-consumption capacities is the right 
beginning in this direction. 


The hard-coal mining industry adjusted its investment policy accordingly. Last 
year as much as DM 2.9 billion were spent on investments, a peak since the coal 
crisis. In real terms, however, it came to only 85 percent of the specific invest- 
ment level of 1957. 


During 1978 and 1979, the Bund and the mining Laender contributed significantly to 
the investments in the hard-coal mining industries, Subsidies amounted to almost 

DM 800 million annually. Later cuts that were introduced in 1980 and 1981 have 
already caused uncertainties in investment planning. If the announced drastic cuts 
were to continue during the coming years, a serious reduction in expenditures and 
appropriations for investments would be unavoidable, at least on a medium-term basis. 


The implication is not that assistance must be a permanent arrangement. But in spite 
of improvements in the competitive position of domestic hard coal, enterprises can- 
not yet rely on the requisite permanent profitability, to be able to make the 
necessary high and long-term investments from their own resources. 


The hard-coal mining industry cannot and will not ignore the coming consolidation 
effort of public budgets. With the expiration of subsidies for past programs and 

the price development for coke on the world market, a significant reduction in 
subsidies for coke has become possible and, as a result, there has been a consider- 
able reduction in expenditures. Nevertheless, additional cuts in investment assis- 
tance would have to be interpreted as saving money in the wrong area--from the aspect 
of energy politics and also in view of the impulses that eminate from domestic hard- 
coal production and which affect the entire economy, particularly in the areas of 
employment, production and balance of payments. 
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ECONOMIC AUSTRIA 


FINANCE MINISTER PRESENTS 1982 STATE BUDGET 
Vienna ARBEITER-ZEITUNG in German 15 Oct 81 p 3 


(Report: "Economy Budget, But Not at the Expense of the Socially Weak--The 1982 
Budget Reveals the ‘Austrian Pencil of Economy'"] 


[Text] Vienna--"The key to the 1982 budget again is to maintain full employ- 
ment. It is an economy budget without any big gestures. Economy as we under- 
stand it does not mean economizing at the expense of the socially weak." These 
are the principles stressed by Finance Minister Salcher in his budget speech 
Wednesday [14 October}. Despite an uncertain point of departure, he said, it 
had been possible to present a balanced budget: at 2.8 percent, the net defi- 
cit, as measured by the gross domestic product, was the same as in 1981 and 
clearly lower than in the years 1975 to 1979. This result had been achieved 
without tax increases. On the contrary, in 1982 the first phase of a wage and 
income tax reduction takes effect which will result in a reduction of taxes for 
Austrians to an amount of about 6 billion schillings. The Austrian economy pen- 
cil, the finance minister said, thus clearly differs from the methods of the 
conservatives. 


In the first part of his speech, Saicher dealt with the general framework condi- 
tions of the 1982 budget and presented an overall view of the world economic 
situation. 


Unfavorable Framework Conditions 


In coming up with the 1982 budget, the finance minister stated, the following 
framework data had been used as a basis: 


--No economic upswing before the second quarter of 1982. 
--A real economic growth of 2 to 2.5 percent in the industrialized countries. 


-~-An increase in unemployment to 15 million in Europe and to 26 million in the 
Western industrialized countries. 


--A rate of inflation of about 10 percent in Europe. 
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For Austria, the picture was more favorable, however: 

--A real growth of 2 percent (a nominal one of 8 percent). 

-~Further increase in the number of employed. 

--An employment rate of about 2.4 percent-—-in other words, full employment. 
Salcher then proceeded to deal with the concrete items of expenditure in the bud- 
get. A total of 73 percent of expenditures provided in the federal budget--or 
268.9 of 368.3 billion schillings--is taken up by expenditures on assets, and the 
remaining 27 percent--or 99.4 billion schillings--by personnel expenditures. 

The staffing schedule for next year comprises 291,251 federal employees, or only 
an increase of 13 positions, the minister said. He emphasized that despite the 
fact that there would be a fairly high increase in the “education and the arts” 
sector and the “internal and external security" sector--of 701 and 527 positions, 
respectively--it had been possible to obtain this positive result through staff 
reductions. 

10.5 Billion Schillings More for Social Welfare 


In detail, Salcher continued, budget expenditures for 1982 break down as follows: 


--Social security, family, health and protection of the environment: 88.4 billion 
schillings. 


--Education, instruction, science, research and culture: 47.9 billion schillings. 
--Agriculture and forestry: 9.5 billion schillings. 

--The rest of the economy: 15.7 billion schillings. 

--Postal service and railroads: 71.1 billion schillings. 

-~Roads and other transport: 19.7 billion schillings. 

--Internal and external security: 25.4 billion schillings. 

--Debt payments: 55.9 billion schillings. 

--Other government administration: 434.7 billion schillings. 

Expenditures for social welfare in the coming year will require considerable 
funds--83.9 billion schillings or 22.8 percent of the total federal budget, or 
10.5 billion schillings more than in 198i. Salcher emphasized that also in dif- 
ficult times, in line with the tradition of the workers movement, the federal 
government felt that it needed to meet this obligation. While pensions will 


only be increased by 5.2 percent in 1982, Salcher said, in real terms the in- 
crease in pensions will have risen by 43 percent fiom 1970 to 1982. 
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Third Installment in Birth Assistance 


To improve medical care, a third installment in birth assistance in the amount of 
3,000 schillings is provided, It is tied to a physical examination of the 
child toward the end of the2nd year of age. In turn, the delivery contribution 
will be canceled. 


More for Education and Science 


Education, said Salcher, is valuable per se but also contributes to a country's 
ability to compete internationally. Therefore expenditures for "instruction and 
the arts" will be increased by 1.8 billion schillings or 6 percent compared with 
1981. 


Taking account of the expected increase in the number of college students from 
130,000 to 145,000 expenditures for colleges will be 8 percent higher than in 
1981--corresponding to an increase by 311 million schillings to a level of 4.2 
billion schillings. 


In contrast with other countries, Saicher stressed, Austria will not restrict the 
promotion of the arts in 1982. 


For research a total of 5.6 billion schillings is provided in 1982. 
1.9 Billion Schillings for the Green Plan 


Without taking away anything from the industriousness of the farmers, Salcher said, 
one must acknowledge the positive effect of Austrian agricultural policy on the 
favorable development of farmers’ incomes in the past few years. The promotion 
funds of the Green Plan will reach an amount of 1.9 billion schillings in 1982. 

Of special importance, he said, is the special mining program, which will be 

raised from 777 million schillings per annum in 1981 to 858 million schillings 

next year. 


More Direct Economic Promotion 


A key aim of the 1982 budget is to maintain full employment by using appropriate 
funds, Salcher said further. Direct economic promotion is more suitable to the 
demands of structural improvements than indirect promotion. In all, 11.6 billion 
schillings are provided for direct promotion. Export promotion is being expanded 
from 1.4 billion to 1.6 billion schillings. Further, the "Four-Point Program," 
for which 1.5 billion schillings are provided, has been in existence since 

1 July 1981. 


Regional promotion is being expanded as well. In all, 166 million schillings are 
being made available for economically weak regions. For tourism, promotion funds 
in an amount of 600 millton schillings will be spent. 


Expenditures for transport represent an increase from 86 billion to 91 billion 
schillings, Salcher continued, with promotion of public transport receiving pri- 
ority treatment. The funds for roadbuilding (15.7 billion schillings) to a large 
extent are being made available from the tax on oil. Considerable additional 
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funds (400 million schillings) are provide? for buiJding the South Autobahn and 
the Semmering Highway. 


10 Percent More for Security 


The budget amounts for internal and external security are 10 percent higher for 
1982, Salcher said. An increase in the army budget will make it possible to con- 
tinue the army reform in a purposeful manner. The per diem of personnel in mili- 
tary service, which has amounted to 30 schillings since 1976, is being raised to 
40 schillings. 


In conclusion Salcher talked about the "Austrian way," which is being admired 
everywhere: 


~-First, there has come into being a climate of confidence which is making possi- 
ble constructive cooperation between the relevant social interest groups. 


--Secondly, supported by the confidence of broad circles of the population, the 
federal government has been pursuing an economic course which has brought us re- 
markable social sccurity, internal and external stability and a productive economy. 


--Thirdly, and above all, this success is the result of the industriousness, 
readiness to act, skill and sense of responsibility of Austrian women and men. 
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ECONOMIC FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


LAMBSDORFF GIVES GLOOMY FORECAST FOR 1982 BUDGET 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 19 Oct 81 p 31 


[Article: "Or More--Bonn's 1982 Budget Plans Are Already Out of Date--New Diffi- 
culties Expected Between SPD and FDP"] 


[Text] The minister for economics told the book dealers that things were looking 
up. "All the latest data," Otto Graf Lambsdorff assured the Frankfurt Book Fair 
Tuesday before last, allow one to hope that the low point in economic trends has 
been passed. 


The very next dav the Liberal minister submitted his “latest data" at the Chancellery 
in Bonn--shocking his party colleagues and Sociai Democrats during the coalition 
talks. For, it turns out, Lambsdorff's better future is still far off; until far 
into the second half of next year, everything will get even worse. 


' commented shocked Federal Minister of the Interior Baum. 


"A somber scenario,' 
Following Lambsdorff presentation and the succeed’ag statements by Finance Minister 
Hans Matthoefer, the SPD-FDP leaders are aware that their 1982 budget operation is 
not over by any means. By the time the Bundestag deputies of the parties will meet 
on Tuesday of this week, a new hole in next year's budget amounting to about DM 7 
billion is to be plugged up. 


Does this mean that Bonn is facing a new edition of the budget rows of this summer 
--of the confrontations which came close to destroying the SPD-FDP coalition? 


While FDP Secretary General Guenter Verheugen said reassuringly that "we will not 
perform a winter's tale after the summer theater," it became apparent already during 
the session on Wednesday that the old wounds have not yet healed. 

"Every time somebody said something,” a participant reported, "one had the feeling 
that he was still thinking of the casualties of the last battles." 


The new dilemma had been foreseeable for weeks, but now it is official. This year 
economic performance in the Federal Republic will drop 1.5 percent--not just 1 
percent, as expected originally. This will have repercussions on economic expecta- 
tions for next year. The minister of economics no longer expects a growth of 2 

to 2.5 percent; he has reduced his expectations by as much as l percent. 
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This makes it clear, Lambsdroff explained, that the average annual figure of 1.4 
million unemployed, previously assumed for 1982, is not realistic. The economic 
minister's new figure is 1.6 million. Thus Federal Labor Minister Herbert 
Fa.renberg will need another DM 2.6 billion for the unemployed. 


Further, Matthoefer added, the retracted growth objectives, for the federal govern- 
ment alone, will mean a reduction of more than DM 4 billion in tax revenues. 


And this is not all. Bonn will have to make an additional DM 600 million available 
for coking coal subsidies, the steel industry will want financial aid to the tune 
of DM 1.5 billion, and the Federal Railways too probably will need higher subsidies. 


The people in Bonn are still agreed on one thing: the hole must not be plugged 
up by greater indebtedness, because if the planned net credits of DM 26.5 billion 
were increased, it would be bound to have a devastating effect on the capital 
markets. Interest, which has dropped a little of late, might rise again, and 
economic revival would be delayed once again. 


On Wednesday there were only noncommittal talks about how to cover the deficit. 
While publicly determined to block any tax increases, the Free Dmmocrats have fewer 
objections to the proposal to postpone by 1 year the tax decreases promised already 
before the 1980 elections which are to become effective 1 January 1982. 


If Bonn for a start were to cancel again for the self-employed the possibility, 
decided long ago, of writing off more of their care-for-the-future expenses and to 
forgo improvements for single fathers and mothers, that at least would mean DM 620 
million for the Federal Treasury. 


Finance Minister Matthoefer, however, is still dreaming about a billion-mark rise 
in gas and fuel oil taxes with which he had already pestered his party colleagues 
and the FDP during the first round. 


The two parties agree that the funds needed for the additional unemployed definitely 
are to be procured by a further reduction of expenditures. As yet, the two partners 
are making efforts to take mutual sensibilities into account, but the Liberals have 
not by any means abandoned their plan to have the unemployed come up with funds 
needed to cover unemployment. 


They want to take up a proposal of the Bundesrat [FRG upper house] and stop taking 
contributions from the unemployment fund for health and pension insurance in 
accordance with previous incomes. Rather, transmittals are to be made in accordance 
with the far lower unemployment compensation. This would bring in DM 4.5 billion. 


Then, even if Bonn forgees the violently criticized planned shift of DM 3.5 billion 
from pension insurance to unemployment insurance, 1 billion would remain for 
Matthoefer. 


To be quite sure not to give any rest to the Social Democrats, the FDP's Hans- 
Guenter Hoppe also tried to get at another SPD achievement. He said DM 250 million 
would be made up if either the government maternity allowarce was reduced from 

DM 750 to DM 500 a month or if the fertility bonus was paid not up to the 6th but 
only up to the 5th month of the newborn. 
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Both proposals--the reductions at the Federal Labor Institute and the economies 
with mothers--together woulda bring in not quite DM 1.3 billion, or the cost of 
100,000 unemployed. 


The cost of the other 100,000 unemployed projected additionally by Lambsdorff for 

the next year, the SPD and FDP would like to handle in accordance with their 

principle of hope, which they are fond of applying in budget matters. They have 

heard that the Council of Economic Experts which submits its annual assessment 

in November is taking a somewhat more optimistic view of the situation than Lambsdorff 
Instead of the 1.6 million estimated by the experts in the Ministry of Economics, 

the economic sages; expert opinion reportedly will predict "1.5 million or more." 


The SPD and FDP for a start intend to assume the 1.5 million for purposes of their 
budget planning. "Or more," they say in justifying their position, is not really 
something that can be included in the budget calculations. 
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ECONOMIC FINLAND 


UNEMPLOYMENT CONTINUES STEADY RISE 
Helsinki HUFVUDSTADSBLADET in Swedish 20 Oct 81 p 5 


[Text] The number of unemployed increased 7,800 from 
August to September. This is evident from the labor 
department's preliminary information. At the end of 
August there were 106,700 unemployed job applicants, 
which is 4.4 percent of the labor force. Fifty-two per- 
cent of the unemployed were women. 


In September last year there were close to 15,000 fewer unemployed than now. Sixty- 
five hundred of the unemployed at the end of September had been laid off. This is 
200 fewer than in August, but 4,200 more than a year earlier. Moreover, 8,900 
people had a shortened work week, which is 2,800 more than in August. Last year 
3,800 people had a shortened work week in September. 


The unemployment increased the most in Vasa labor force district since September 
last year. The increase is 42 percent. Kuopio, Kouvola and Kajana labor force 
districts escaped with the smallest increase. The unemployment rate was the 
highest in the Rovaniemi district, that is 9.4 percent, and in the Kajana district, 
9.3 percent. The lowest unemployment rate was noted in Helsinki, where the 

figure was 1.9 percent. 


The employment bureaus were notified in September of 11,600 available jobs. This 
is a decrease of 2,700 from August and 2,000 from September in recent years. 


the number of unemployed increased in September within all labor areas except con- 
struction. During one year the unemployment increased 30 percent in the group 
"work not referable to other occupational area." To this group belong unskilled 
workers and those who have just graduated from public schools. 


At the end of September there were 37,500 unemployed under the age of 25. That is 
38 percent of all the unemployed. Seventy-one hundred of the unemployed were older 
than 54 years of ape. 


The number of long time unemployed or people who have been without work for more 
than a year was 11,200, that is 11 percent of the unemployed job applicants. In 
September there were 4,000 people who had been without work for more than 2 
years. The average time of unemployment was 23 weeks. Forty-one thousand five 
hundred of the unemployed were members of the unemployment fund, while 39,100 
people received unemployment compensation. Unemployment pension was received by 
17,500 people. This is, however, not included in the figure of unemployed job 
applicants, 
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ECONOMIC FRANCE 


ECONOMIC, FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF NATION'S DEFENSE VIEWED 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Oct 81 pp 59-66 


{"Text™ of lecture by Yves Laulan, economic adviser to the Societe General [bank], 
expert in defense matters and former NATO director of economic affairs, to the 
Institute of Advanced National Defense Studies in Paris; date not specified] 


[Text] After a period marked by a certain euphoria and strong economic growth which 
somewhat eclipsed defense problems, today security issues have once again moved into 
the forefront with the worsening of international tension, the failure of a certain 
perhaps ambiguous conception of detente, and incipient nuclear proliferation in 

the world, nocably in the Third World. 


A response to these mounting perils is, therefore, imperative. The percentage of the 
GDP [Gross Domestic Product] allocated to defense spending should be raised to 6 or 7 
percent for a few years. This percentage can be broken down into two parts: 5 percent 
as "normal upkeep" expenditures and 2 percent as a means of closing gaps that have 
cumulatively widened in past years. 


There is, in fact, sound reason to believe our present defense effort is inadequate. 
It is only partially commensurate with the threat. It should be noted, however, that 
detense platforms of the major political parties reflect what seems to have been a 
progressively greater awareness of this inadequacy over the past few years. 


This increased defense effort is plagued, however, with financing problems. It is 
faced with both economic and budgetary constraints. Acceptance of a defense effort 
on such a scale would imply, as a consequence, some reconsideration of the political 
choices made in the course of the past few years. 


1. Justifications for Additional Defense Effort 


We should first see where the French defense effort stands today. These past few 
years have been marked by a real but slow increase in defense appropriations: from 
3.8 percent of GDP in 1976 to 4 percent in 1981, calculated according to the NATO 
method. Pensions excluded, outlays for the armed forces will amount to 104.4 
billion francs in 1981, an 18 percent increase in | year. 


Hence defense spending is close to the levels set by the 1977-1982 programming law, 
i.e. 3.9 percent of GDP and 20 percent of the general budget, but without yet 
reaching those levels. As a result, the growth in defense spending has not been 
sufficient. 
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There currently appears to be a growing consensus in favor of increasing this 
spending. The political parties used the presidential election campaign as a forum 
for clearly expressing their position on defense issues. Generally speaking, these 
positions reveal agreement on raising defense's share of the GDP, even though the 
parties do differ on the methods, requirements and, of course, the magnitude of this 
effort. 


This consensus is prompted by the perception of a threat which assumes two principal 
forms. he first is that of a direct threat with intensified Soviet pressure on 
Western Europe, mainly because of Poland and deployment of the SS-20 [missiles]. 

The threat's second form is indirect, with the increased tension in the world, in the 
Middle East, Latin America, and Africa. 


There are countermeasures for these threats, but first we must critically examine 

the validity of the American "umbrella" in case of an attack in Europe, and also the 
mounting neutralist trends in some European member countries of the Atlantic Alliance, 
notably the FRG, Netherlands, and Denmark. Need we recall that our defense concept 

is based in part upon the existence of the German buffer? 


There are three conceivable types of conflict that correspond to three major defense 
options: nuclear conflict; conventional war, and we know that one of the Pentagon's 
assumptions is a long-lasting conventional war in the European theater; and long-range 
military interventions in Africa, the Middle East, and tomorrow perhaps in Asia. 


In addition, the development of military technology demands employment of new weapon 
systems. This would include, for example, equipping new spacecraft, like the space 
shuttle Columbia, for use in "satellite warfare." It could also include the use of 
lasers for military purposes or the development of new devices for detecting submarines. 


These requirements demand large-scale military expenditures. A noteworthy fact is 
that, for its part, President Reagan's America has taken action to make a considerable 
defense effort. Other countries are preparing to follow this example. It is hard to 
imagine that France will remain aloof from this trend. We have four possible ways 

of financing this additional defense effort: 


4. Raise taxes; 


b. Accelerate economic growth to increase the amount of available resources that 
would produce relatively the same tax revenue; 


Readjust the defense budget's relative share of the general budget; 
Float a special detense loan. 


fhe first possibility must be rejected because the tax "bite"--nearly 42 percent of 


GDP--has already reached a critical level. Financing the effort solely by taxes is, 
therefore, unacceptable. The next two solutions are conceivable but neither one is 
free of economic or budgetary constraints. The last possibility, a defense loan, 
does deserve special study. 








2. Economic Constraints 


To obtain a proper understanding of constraints in the economic field, we shou) d 
try to victure how a certain number of strategic parameters are going to evolve in 
the next few vears. These parameters include growth, inflation, the balance of 
payments, and subsidiarily, the price of energy and strategic raw materials. 


With reterence to growth, there are two conceivable possibilities. The first ic slow 
economic growth that more or less spares the major balances and existing structures: 
income and inheritances. Its inspiration would be conservative and accomodating, 

but defense spending would necessarily remain bt ‘low the optimum level. The second 
possibility is strong growth on the order of 5 ,» rceent per year, which presupposes a 
change in the income structure, particularly a dec» in its relative level but one 
that still makes it possible to release the resour.es necessary to finance an 
increased defense effort. 


Inflation is the soldier's number-one enemy. It is the invisible hand strangling 
defense budgets. No defense budget really increases in a period of high infiation 
during which monetary illusion is coupled with political illusion. The cancer of 
inflation eats into the defense budget's real growth by relatively increasing the 
cost of often highly skilled personnel. Likewise, the rapid rise in the cost of 
equipment incorporating very advanced technology has a greater inflationary drive 
than average inflation. 


In al] important areas, inflation will remain high. This will normally work against 
the defense effort, while a sustained external deficit will contribute to inflationary 
pressures. 


The balance of payments wil! also have an impact in other fields of activity. A surplus 
will create a situation favorable to the defense effort. Conversely, a deficit creates 
an unfavorable situation due to the action of a certain number of well-known factors, 
such as: 


Diffieulties enceuntered in importing necessary technology; 


Need to export technology and national production of military equipment so as to 
finence the deficit; 
C Shertage of foreign currencies which narrows the choices available to military 
claunners in determining means and technologies to be used; 
d. ssibly, difficulties in importing the fuel necessary for military operations 
id linin 
this last factor is linked to energy. We are moving towards indexing the price of 
energy, thereby annually increasing that price by some 2.5 to 3 percent in real terms. 
in 10 years, this will represent a rise of 28 to 34.5 percent, perhaps 80 percent by 
rear 20090. The share of our CDP devoted to energy imports is, therefore, going 


r inc reas 
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Raw materials pose a problem comparable to the energy problem. In this connection, 
we need only remember that France is heavily dependent on imports for its raw 
materials. 


3. Budgetary Constraints 


During the next few years, various factors based on political priorities may well 
influence France's general budget. It is actually plausible that in the coming 

years, certain types of expenditures will be reduced. For example, outlays for 
education and the universities may decline because of population changes, for 
communications because equipment is nearing the saturation point, and for transportation 
and construction, also because of changing pop: ‘ation patterns. These foreseeable 


developments may give authorities latitude to transfer resources into the defense 
budget. 


By so doing, we arrive at three main assumptions: 


a. Any 1 percent rise in the economic growth rate would mean an increase of nearly 
|! billion frances per vear in defense spending; 


b. Any 1 percent rise in defense's share of the national budget would permit an 
increase of nearly 6.6 billion francs per year in defense spending; 


ec. Any 1 percent rise in the defense share of CDP would make it possible to obtain, 
each year, an increase of 30.8 billion francs in the defense budget. 


In comparing these different assumptions, it is interesting to note that assumption 
c, the one which shows an increased defense share of GDP, is the one which annually 
most provides the resources required for the defense budget. 


If we project these resources 10 years, we obtain in 1991: 180 billion francs of 
additienal resources for assumption a, 719 billion francs for assumption b, and 
514 billion for assumption c. The table at the end of this article gives examples 
»f what military equipment could be funded with these resources. 


4. Possibility of a Large National Defense Loan 


If the defense effort is not financed as outlined in the table (end of article), 
there is still another possibility, one that has not been explored thus far, 

namely floating a large national defense loan (bonds) designed to cover all or part 
of the additional effort to be made, an effort that would amount to several dozen 
billion francs per year. 


One of the advantages of this approach is that the defense effort would be financed 
without resorting to higher taxes, an always unpopular method. This loan would 
‘liso make Frenchmen more conscious of the security effort and would allow the debt 


tor this effort to be amortized over a very long period. There ar2 two apparent 

lisadvantages, however. How could public opinion possibly be convinced that such 
loan is justified in peacetime? This loan is also liable te dry up the financial 

market. In addition, it is obvious that to be credible and inspire confidence, such 


: loan would necessarily have to pay bondholders a positively real interest rate. 
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Otber methods of financing are conceivable, such as compulsory savings in the form of 
taxes that are refundable at a prescribed future date. 


tis a model of this type of tax. 


Cone Lusion 


A significant redressal of France's defense effort will depend on the political choices 
fade. It can be said that up to now political authorities "have chosen not to choose." 


Nevertheless, it is evident that this effort is well within the French economy's 
capabilities. But are Frenchmen prepared to accept the changes and constraints it 


talls for? 


barameters 


befense budget 


Economic growth 
rate 


1991] outlays 
(constant francs) 


Additional 
resources in 1991 
D 


ossible uses 


(among others) 


Assumption A 





3.9 percent of GDP 
5 percent per year 


170 billion 


180 billion 


Equipment for 25 
armored divisions 
(49.5 billion) 


10 SNLE'S* 
(45% billion) 


tk 
2 Hades systems 
(12 billion) 


100 Mirage 2000 
acft (7.1 billion) 


Assumption B 





6 percent of GDP 
2.5 percent per 
year 


207.4 billion 


719.2 billion 


Equipment for 40 
armored divisions 
(79.2 billion) 


16 SNLE'S 
(72 billion) 


8 Hades systems 
(48 billion) 


500 Mirage 2000 
(36 billion) 


‘SNLE: [missile-launching nuclear-powered submarine]. 


Hades: [tactical 


Pluton mi 
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The drought tax of 1976 gave 


Assumption C 





25 percent of general 
budget 


2.5 percent per year 


186.4 billion 





514.5 billion 


Equipment for 20 
armored divisions 
(39.6 billion) 


10 SNLE'S 
(45 billion) 


5 Hades systems 
(30 billion) 


200 Mirage 2000 
(14.2 billion) 


nuclear surface-to-surface missile, possible replacement for 
le]. 











ECONOMIC FRANCE 


MITTERRAND'S ECONOMIC POLICIES EXPLAINED IN BRIEF 
Paris LE NOUVEL ECONOMISTE in French 5 Oct 81 pp 42-43 
[Article by Jean-Pierre Sereni: "Mitterrandism From A to 2:] 


[Text] Mitterrandism in the economy is a revival in two strokes. 
In 1982, through the budget and general consumption. In 1983, 
through massive investments by the nationalized companies, which 
would have to take up the slack. 


During the last 10 days of September, the tuning up of economic Mitterrandism 

was suddenly speeded up: bills on nationalizations, a presidential press 
conference, balance sheet tempered with Giscardism by the Bloch-Laine Committee, 
measures in favor of the PMI‘s, [small and medium-sized industries] 1982 budget... 
Piece by piece the economic strategy of the 7-year term is put into place. The 
priority objective is the fight against unemployment, thanks to the revival of 
economic activity. But it is a revival in two strokes. In 1981-82 it is con- 
sumption and the budget that have the responsibility of hauling up business 
activity and employment; from 1983 it is massive investment by the "extended" 
public sector that should take up the slack. 





The "social" packet of last June (an increase in SMIC [Interoccupational Minimum 
Growth Wage], a raise in the minimum old age pension, in the family and housing 
allotments), about 35 billion francs in a full year, that is, 1 percent of the 
GNP, is starting to make its first results felt. The investigators from the 
National Institute of Statistics and Economic Studies [INSE] and the manufacturers 
notice a certain strengthening of demand by households. This stili modest "thaw" 
will be encouraged by the considerable increase in the budgetary expenditures 
provided for by the Finance Law of 1982 presented on Wednesday by Laurent Fabius. 
The rate of progress almost doubles, increasing from 14.6 percent for the last 
budget of Raymond Barre to the 27.5 percent for the first budget of Pierre 

Mauroy. Another factor of stimulation is a definite loosening of the regulating 
of the monetary mass, which has skidded noticeably since spring in relation to 
Mauroy's objectives at the start of the year. Finally, there is a hope of a 
renewal in West Germany and the United States, at the latest by the middle of next 
year. 
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Will this large-scale economic effort be enough to attain the ambitious o! jective 
of a social growth of 3.3 percent in i982? On Friday, 25 September, in New York, 
before an audience of bankers and economists, Jacques Attali, special adviser to 
Mitterrand, made believers of his listeners: 1982 will be a year of expansion 

in France. Experts from Bankers Trust Company, the 60th world bank, also calculate 
it at 3 percent, a spectacular improvement in relation to the zero growth reached 
this year. with, on the liabilities side, a worsening of the trade deficit of 

50 percent in relation to 1981 and an appreciable speeding up of inflation. 


And after 1982? There only one thing is certain: the government will not be able 
to use the same cartridges twice. A new revival plan based on the budget and on 
transfers in favor of "general consumption" is unworkable. The budgetary deficit 
(95 billion francs in 1982, that is, 2.6 percent of the CNP) will have reached, if 
not exceeded, the European norm. There is no question of increasing it again 

in a proportion comparable to tiis year. It will be up to the "extended" public 
Sector to be a relief force by iuvesting and hiring massively. In what sectors? 
Mitterrand, during his press conference, gave "some guidelines." We find in that 
position heavy industry (steel, aluminum, plastics), equipment (machine tools, 
integrated circuits, telecommunications, computers) and products of large consump- 
tion (textiles, hi-fi, video disks, motor bikes, furniture...). A clearly 
announced objective of this reindustrialization of France is principally the 
reconquest of the domestic market and incidentally to reinforce our export 
position. 


Only to play its role as a pacesetter starting in 1983, the public sector will 
beforehand have to organize four major prerequisites during the next year: 


1. Putting the nationalizations into concrete form. The Parliament and the 
Constitutional Council will make a decision before December 1981. The government 
plans risk having to confront double guerrilla warfare: from the members of 
Parliament and from the judges. Despite his efforts, Michel Charzat, national 
secretary of the PS [Socialist Party] for the public sector and nationalizations, 
has not gotten the Socialist group in Parliament to give up filing amendments. 
The bill could turn out slightly altered. It will then be up to the Constitutional 
Council, with or without Valery Giscard d'Estaing, to come to a decision. Even 
if their opinion is favorable, it will not necessarily keep the bill safe from 
proceedings before the courts of the whole world brought by dissatisfied foreign 
shareholders. A year will not be too long to placate their anger and to settle 
legal litigation liable to paralyze, here and there, the operations of 
subsidiaries of the nationalized groups. Likewise, it will be necessary to 
renegotiate a certain number of technical or trade agreements with foreign part- 
ners. The best known concerns CII and Honeywell. It is not the only one. 


2. Naming new owners. With a few exceptions, the "heads" of the "expanded" 
public sector will be replaced. By whom? Francois Mitterrand has revealed his 
intentions in this sphere. For the positions of state or parapublic control 
"men and women who have gone through the big competitive examinations" will be 
chosen. But not exclusively. They will draw on "those who have won their 
merits in an occupation, in unionism, in business." With or without diplomas. 
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In concrete terms, union leaders, deputies or ministers could resign to propel, 
alongside the technicians, several nationalized companies. 


3. "Organizing and democratizing" the nationalized enterprises. The balance of 
powers is going to be seriously upset with a tripartite board of directors, the 
election by the salaried employees of their representatives and the establishment 
"at the grassroots" of councils in the workshops and services. This working 
group, which is original in its makeup since it will bring together socialist 
ministers, members and deputies, will have the job of preparing an "ad hoc" bill 
that should be voted on in 1982. 


4. Determining an industrial policy. It is a matter of specifying the presidential 
"guidelines," to calculate them, to itemize them and to make from them clear 
objectives for the nationalized enterprises responsible for putting them into 
operation starting from 1983. 


Even the compromise that Mitterrand proposes to the employers is going to develop 
differently between now and 1983 and after. At the beginning, during the stage 
of reviving consumption, it is a question of giving a feeling of security to the 
heads of businesses, if not captivating them to lead them to react normally to 
resume business activity. In other words, to invest and to hire. The main 
elements of this charm operation are the assurance of social order, the promise 
of a more generous credit with regard to the PME's [small and medium sized 
businesses] and a diabolic mechanism, a kind of upside down Serisette, between 
investment and the tax on wealth. Investing or paying--that is going to be the 
dilemma for a number of wait and see PME's in 1982. 


After 1983, whether one likes it or not, the 2 million private companies will 
certainly be cempelled to follow. Then the mixed economy will be in full swing. 
The public sector will fully exercise its driving effect as it did with the TGV 
{high speed trains]. The increase of big public projects will have fallout on 
the thousands of PME's that will mechanically expand the investment and hiring 
effort of the national enterprises. Savings will be redirected as a priority 
toward industry to the detriment of land and real estate. 


Nothing is less certain than the success of this delicate maneuver, which sees 
the economic effort pass the relay in time to the reform of structures. Its 
main weakness: to demand the confidence of everybody at once. The workers' 
unions are invited to wait and to accept implicitly that employment comes before 
wages. They risk, in return, demanding more qualitatively, with the support of 
public opinion. According to a Publimetrie opinion poll made in mid-September 
for LES NOUVELLES LITTERATRES, 58 percent of the persons questioned favor 
granting a right of veto to the enterprise committees. 


As for the managerial statf, they will have to accept protecting their jobs at the 
expense of a loss of their purchasing power's being cut down by taxation, social 
costs and the trampling down of the wage hierarchy. 


Our partners in the Common Market will have to arm themselves with patience; 

the rules of free circulation of merchandise could experience some violations. 
The quarrel over the [Italian wines blockaded at Sete is a prime example of this. 
But if the French economy achieves an expansion of 3 percent in 1982, will it not 
play the role of pace maker from which each of the member states of the European 
Community will benefit? 

9545 
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ECONOMIC FRANCE 


EXTENT, TYPES OF FARM SUBSIDIES OUTLINED 
Paris LE NOUVEL ECONOMISTE in French 19 Oct 81 pp 46-47 
[Article by Philippe Le Corroller] 


[Text] Eight hundred fifty-nine thousand farmers are sharing a 
budget of 85 billion. Last year the Barre government added 4.6 
billion in income subsidies to that. "It was 3 [billion] too 
much,"’ charges Mrs Edith Cresson, Minister of Agricu]iure, 
today. 


"In December 1980, Raymond Barre's government granted 4.6 billion in income sub- 
sidies to farmers: 1.6 billion would have been enough!" says a high official in 
the Ministry of Agriculture. The proof: 20 pages and 15 tables containing the 
specific results of these payments made in March 1981, which reveal that this 
government effort "did not have the desired redistributive effects." Essentially 
prorated on the basis of turnover, the subsidies frequently went to the "big ones," 
which did not really need them, without giving any relief to the "little ones." 
They in fact reinforced the capital equipment of the most technologically ad- 
vanced. 


Seven hundred twenty thcusand farms profited from this windfall which was granted 
to offset a 6.2 percent decline in gross farm income (RBA). The money was meted 

out in three lumps: 2.3 billion in direct aid based on turnover; 510 million in 

debt servicing aid; and 1.3 billion for structural measures (plus 490 million for 
activities undertaken before December 1980). 


Mrs Edith Cresson's staff has criticized the method for computing the loss. First 
hecause the RBA--roughly the difference between the size of the harvest multiplied 
by the price on the one hand, and production costs on the other--does not repre- 
sent farmers’ income but the income of the “agriculture” sector, instead. By de- 
ducting part-time farms (brokers' or notaries’ properties), artificial insemina- 
tion enterprises and livestock sheds attached to industrial firms, the 4.6 billion 
loss could have been reduced by about 1 billion, according to the administration's 
computations. In addition, "if you agree that farmers with incomes of 100,000 
francs or more are in a position to bear the risk of a decline in income without 
needing government compensation, then a further 2.2 billion francs could have been 
deducted from the total amount, which would then be brought down to 1.67 billion." 
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Inequalities 


Thus the income loss was overestimated. But even worse is the incredible inequal- 
ity in the distribution of the subsidies. The average per farm is 2,360 francs. 
However, this figure is deceiving. In reality, 330,000 farmers received less than 
900 francs, while 43,000 of them with at least 500,000 franc businesses collected 
8,200 francs and more (the ceiling was 15,000 francs). The same inequality is 
found in geographical distribution: the 30 poorest departments, mostly in moun- 
tainous areas, received less than the Paris basin departments. Grain and beet 
farmers received much more than dairy farmers. 


Of course, this is not surprising. Computed on the turnover, the aid would have 

to favor farmers with large holdings who have invested huge sums to modernize them. 
Even if you accept the "capitalist" logic behind this distribution--but then why 
was it presented as an income subsidy?--the economic reasoning has not always been 
respected. Young farmers, who will be shaping the agriculture of tomorrow and 
should therefore be favored, learned this at their own expense: those in the 
Parisian basin collected 8,000 francs in subsidies on average, while those in the 
poorest departments were left out. 


The publication of this survey at a time when Louis Perrin, president of the Agri- 
culture Chambers, estimates the decline in this year's revenue at 7.8 billion 
francs is not unintentional. The rural community is once again getting ready-- 
before 27 November, the date of the "Annual Conference'’~-to ask the government for 
assistance. Although it agrees with the principle--farmers are faced with produc- 
tion costs increasing faster than prices--the government does not intend to be 
maneuvered by the "lobby." 


You can hardly blame it: a detailed examination of the "budget's blue ink" shows 
that taxpayers, consumers, and members of the national insurance scheme participate 
massively in support of the rural sector, a sector comprising 859,000 full-time 
heads of farms, 403,000 part-time farmers, and 233,000 wage-earners. Now expendi- 
ture for farming amounts to 85 billion francs out of a total government budget of 
788 billion. This amount can be divided into four main groups. 


First, 51 billion for BAPSA, i.e., the social security system for farmers. They 
pay in only 8.4 billion in contributions. The rest is paid first by those insured 
under the general social security system as "demographic compensation," who con- 
tribute il.7 billion. The reason for this is that the number of working persons 
in the farming sector able to contribute is declining because of the rural exodus, 
whereas the number of retirees is constantly on the increase. Since the contribu- 
tions of this latter group are not enough, BAPSA receives further funds from the 
National Solidarity Fund--7.2 billion--the government budget--10 billion--and 
consumers--l2 billion (VAT [value-added tax], tobacco and alcohol taxes). 


The second major item is market support, to the tune of 17.7 billion francs. This 
is the portion of the 25 billion paid by France to the budget of the European Com- 
munity that goes back to farming. Who pays? French consumers pay 15 billion 
francs, as 1 percent of the VAT is paid back into the community budget. The money 
is used to stock farm products when market prices fall and to export surplus goods 
with subsidies. 
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The third group is access to subsidized loans. In 1982, the Credit agricole will 
lend 18 billion francs to farmers at rates ranging from 6 to 11 percent, which will 
cost the government 6.2 billion. Access to cheap money is one of the privileges 

of farmers, who can easily borrow 800,000 francs at rates small and medium-sized 
businesses dream of. 


The last item finally is pure aid. The equipment grant to a young person runs 

from 32,500 francs in the plains to 81,000 francs in mountainous regions. The spe- 
cial "mountain" allowance paid every year--a 525 franc premium per unit of cattle 
(one cow or five sheep or seven goats)--can run as high as 21,000 francs per farm. 





Duel 


This government assistance to farmers could be handled differently, the present 
ministry believes. Helping farmers in difficulty should not mean rein:iorcing the 
current annuities of a sector whose real income is so underestimated that the Tax 
Board estimated the loss of tax revenue for 1980 at 3.8 billion francs. In the 
current duel between the ministry and professional organizations, the publication 
of the balance sheet of the 1980 income subsidies should temper some maximalist 
leaders. 


85 Billion for Farmers 
Farmers’ social security: 42 billion. 
The BAPSA budget (51 billion) receives only 8.4 billion in contributions from 


farmers (16.47 percent). 


Market support: 1/7./7 billion. 
Consumers finance the bulk of it through the VAT (1 percent): 15 billion. 


Interest subsidies: 6.2 billion. 

Righteen billion worth of Credit agricole loans are granted at rates ranging from 
6 to ll percent. 

Equipment: 2 billion. 


Operations of the ministry and direct aid: 17 billion. 


9805 
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ECONOMIC NETHERLANDS 


EFFECT OF STRONG GUILDER ON ECONOMY 


Amsterdam ELSEVIERS MAGAZINE in Dutch 10 Oct 81 p 59 


"] 


_— 


[Report by W.A.Verwoerd: "Strong Guilder 


{Text | The European ministers of finance have put their affairs in order in 
Brussels. Within the European Monetary System (EMS), in which all countries of 
the European Community are represented except for the United Kingdom and Greece, 
the guilder and the mark have been valued upward by 5% percent; the French franc 
and Italian lira, however, decreased by 3 percent. In principle the EMS is an 
excellent arrangement, Since its introduction on 13 March 1979, at the initia- 
tive of former President Giscard d*Estaing and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt, the 
fluctuations in the rate of exchange of the currencies of the participating coun- 
tries have stayed within very close limits, through which a great degree of 
financial stability was reached in the international payment traffic between 
those countries. Only once before since the existence of the EMS, in September 
1979, did an increasing anxiety on the currency markets give cause to convene the 
monetary authorities, after which it was decided to increase the German mark by 

2 percent and to adjust the Danish krone downward by 3 percent. Later that year 
the Danish krone was once again devalued by 5 percent, and at the beginning of 
this vear the lira had to decrease 6 percent with respect to the other EMS cur- 
rencies. Now, rather belatedly, new rate of exchange corrections have been put 
into effect. If the policy remains unchanged, further adjustments will follow 

in the future. 


At the start, 24 years ago, the European Council had already noted, with reason, 
that better coordination of the economic- and monetary policy had to be an es- 
sential condition for a good functioning of the EMS. The realization of monetary 


stability in Europe can only succeed if the internal policies of the partners 
within the EMS are adequately attuned to each other. That implies that a high 
priority must be piven to fighting inflation, and thus the monetary policy will 


have to be aimed to a great extent at the demands of external balance. In prac- 
tice, not much of that has come about in some of the member countries. In Italy 
the rate of inflation for the period 1979/1981, measured by the increase of the 
cost of living, comes to over 50 percent and in France to almost 40 percent. The 
Netherlands and the Federal Republic of Germany compare very favorably to that, 
with a rate of inflation which is between 15 and 20 percent for both countries 
for the period 1979/1981. 
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This strongly diverging vate of currency devaluation certainly had to lead to con- 
tinually greater tensions withir the EMS. While the guilder and the mark were 
gaining in strength, the franc and the lira had to relinguish more and more ground. 
Already before the election of Francois Mitterand, the most important question with 
respect to the future of the EMS was not if, but when, a revision of the rates of 
exchange should take place between the partners. Numerous interventions by central 
banks were a clear indication of essential modifications in parity. 


Such operations can offer some consolation in the short term, but for the longer 
term more drastic measures are required which, moreover, will have a painful ef- 
fect on the domestic economy. 


What exactly are the consequences for the national economy of an upward valuation 
of the guilder by 5’; per-*nt? in the first place, our competitive position will 
decrease a little. That «is true in particular with respect to France and Italy. 
For those countries, where over 15 percent of our exports go, Dutch products will 
become considerably more expensive. We also lose in competitive power with res- 
pect to Pelgium, which likewise buys almost 15 percent of our totil export. The 
Belgium franc was also ready for a decrease in value, but the caretaker cabinet in 
Brussels is of the opinion that it does not have the authority to make such a deci- 
sion before the general elections of 8 November. Meanwhile the revaluation of the 
guilder and the unchanged parity of the Belgian franc mean that a new blow is 
Struck against the Benelux concept. 


Much more important for the Netherlands is the relationship with the FRG. Over 
25 percent of our total commerce with foreign countries is with the FRG. One could 
consider our country as an economic satellite of the FRG, and that makes it neces- 
sary for us to follow a course which does not deviate, or deviates very little, 
from that of the FRG. That is one of the reasons why the guilder has stayed on 
track with the German mark. A second justification for an upward valuation of the 
puilder is the surplus expected in the current balance-of-payments account. Partly 
thanks to our natural gas, that surplus was estimated at around 2 billion guilders 
for this year and at as much as 10 billion for 1982. Even if our economy is far 
from healthy, our position is very strong from the international viewpoint. A 
third reason for upward valuation is the fact that foreign moneylenders have to 
maintain faith in the guilder. In order to cover the sizeable financing deficit 
of the government, money must be attracted from abroad,and that money will only 
come if the international position of the guilder is, and continues to be, strong. 


Because of the upward valuation, one must initially take into account a slight 


weakening of our competitive position. But in contrast to more expensive export, 
there is less expensive import. If less must be paid for imported goods, the in- 
crease in the cost of living w’.1l also be curbed. And that, in turn, can lead to 
moderation in wage demands, through which our competitive position will become 
stronger again in the long term. And that is even more true because with the fur- 


ther decreasing of inflation,interest rates can also be decreased. 


8700 
CSO: 3105/21 
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ECONOMIC NETHERLANDS 





CONTROVERSY ON PROGRAM TO CREATE JOBS EXAMINED 
Rotterdam NRC HANDELSBLAD in Dutch 20 Oct 81 p 7 


[Article by Dr J. M. M. Ritzen, professor of education planning and economics 
in Nijmegen. As of 1 October 81 he has acted as project coordinator on the 
program to create jobs as per Project Secretary Den Uyl's (Employment) request 
who handles the project, but it has recently become unclear how that can be 
realized. Until recently Mr Ritzen was an employee of the Office of Social and 
Cultural Planning. The article gives a personal view] 


[Text] The time bomb which the government of Van Agt I placed under the chairs 
of Van Agt [I has finally exploded. During the past week it became clear that 
the financial situation of the Dutch Government--the heritage of Van Agt I--was 
a lot worse than was assumed or concluded from the 1982 budget. 


The recent reevaluation revealed that this situation was even worse. According 

to content and spirit, execution of the financial-economic policy of the Govern- 
ment Agreement appeared no longer possible. The new figures shattered the agree- 
ment even before the government declaration was finished. Renegotiations, at 
present under way within the government, concluded time after time with a principle 
agreement, but were again canceled on the basis of more recent figures concerning 
the ridiculous extent of the financial deficit. 


When it appeared nothing positive would surface concerning the original plans 

of the Government Agreement in the field of employment policy, the bomb exploded. 
[t was exactly this program that had formed the devotion of this government, 
especially for the Labor Party, but also for Christian Democratic Appeal and 
Democrats '66. A plan would have to be created with which the government would 
provide a perspective on the reduction of unemployment, for which no money seemed 
to be available. 


Damaging 


No matter how comprehensible, it remains very sad that the government could not 
solve the puzzle with the new details to formulate an effective policy directed 
toward decrease of unemployment. During the next 4 years it is expected that 
with unchanged policy, unemployment of the 1981 current high level of 480,000 
persons will rise to 600,000. It cannot be emphasized often enough how damaging 
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unemployment is for the individuals involved, their families, and for society as a 
whole. 


This certainly concerns not only the wages which are earned through labor but also 
the spending possibilities offered as a result. 


A job enlarges the possibilities for people to participate in society in a mean- 
ingful manner and to develop themselves. This philosophy is also found in the 
Government Agreement but with the execution of it in a policy the separation of 
the spirits seemed to appear. 


As can be concluded from the newspaper reports, a large part of the government, 
frightened by the new figures, fell back on the broad line that fighting 
unemployment is a matter of long breath and that the government thereby acts as a 
creative body in this situation. Unemployment should decrease because of more 
work due to reindustrialization of the Netherlands. Because of this, investments 
must increase and this is only possible if the government does not loan too much 
capital from the market or if the financial deficit is pushed back and there is 
talk of shifting from consumptive spending to investments. 


The wage expenses should not rise too much in order to prevent early repulsion 
of capital and not to weaken the export position. This line is grafted among 
others on the analysis of the report "Place and Future of the Dutch Industry" 
by the Scientific Board of Government Policy published in 1980, and further 
follows the lLabor-expense theory which also formed the foundation of the scheme 
of the Van Agt Government. This should include the eventual redistribution of 
work as a means of fighting unemployment provided it is not at the cost of 
company time, referring to the time that machines and buildings are used 
effectively. This global line is derived from economic insights. For instance, 
no role has been reserved for expectations of products and consumers which may 
possibly lead to deflation reactions, or for satisfaction or unrest on the 
wagefront, or for possible results of society's dislocation, which may result 
in the dramatic extent of unemployment. 


Connection 


The other line, announced in the Government Agreement, underwrites 'grosso modo' 
the above mentioned analysis, but differs in the following approach. Government 
must establish an employment plan in which the various exertions for restrictions 
of unemployment--over a shorter or longer time period--and the sacrifices that 
have to be made are considered in their mutual connection and are placed in the 
perspective of a policy that offers an actual prospect on improvement of 
employment or decrease in employment in general. 


In planning this line, emphasis may be placed somewhat more on the possible 
deflative effects of a very rapid regression of the financial deficit, and 
undoubtedly other pros and cons will be weighed between the creation of work now 
and in the future, with more emphasis on the presentation of perspectives on a 
shorter term. 
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The major difference with the former is the extent to which the government 

assumes responsibility for the results of the established employment policy, 
naturally in conditional connection with the general and international economic 
development and the effurt of the social partners with regard to employment. The 
Planning Line begins with a task-making policy as there has also been some talk 
of tasking for the economic growth in income distribution and inflation. Besides, 
it must not only concern the spending of a certain amount in the framework of the 
employment plan, but also the policy of the , overnment overall. 


Integral Plan 





The nearly public government discussion concerning the extent of the amount of 
money that possibly could be spent in the framework of the plan has clouded the 
situation. The portrait of an integral plan that includes the government policy 
as a whole has allowed iatitude for the spending of a certain “amount” to many 
people. 


Besides this amount the plan contains--in my personal view--the employment 
effects of government actions as well as via the government budget or other 
collective expenditures, through regulation (or deregulaticn), throuwzh for 
instance on the capital market, a financed Company for Industrial Projects; at 
the instigation of social partners to take the initiative themselves for improve- 
ment of the extent of employment (investment wages), etc. 


The stipulation of these employment effects is, after all, certainly not simple. 
This methodological area is full of pitfalls; there are snakes in the grass 

in determining the total effects of an extra subsidiary for the creation of 
employment in the construction field and outside, by which the effects of the 
spending as well as of the obtaining of the means are gained. 


Increase of employment--no matter how necessary--will not be able to solve the 
unemployment in the next 5 to 10 years. In an employment plan a great deal of 
attention should be paid, therefore, to the redivision of labor and the 
introduction into the workprocess of the unemployed via subsidiaries so that, for 
example, places of employment can be offered temporarily to the younger people 

as part of a “youth guaranteed plan." 


improvement of the relation between the qualifications that employers ask and 
potential employees possess, places special demands in the field of education 

and training. In the Government Agreement importance is given to the redistribu- 
tion of work as a means of combatting unemployment. Should a powerful stimulation 
policy and deliberation with the social partners not lead to the results desired, 
then obligations to begin for instance with the quarter sector should be deleted 
in advance. 


A possible form for this may be that institutions or companies establish plans 
in which they indicated how to reduce the average working time per employee 

to 32 hours over a period of , for example, 4 years employing a combination of 
part-time labor, reduction of working time in general, more working in shifts or 
educational leave, in accordance with the function of that institution or that 
company and the desires of the employees involved. 
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Difference 


setore there can be 


discussion of tasking to draft an employment plan the exact 
financial position of the government must be determined. As a result cf the 
tormer, the possibilities of an employment policy are decided. 

In the interim, an important difference has been overtaken by events. The extent 
‘f money to be spent for the framework of the 1982 employment plan becomes mre 
ind more a symbolic function against the background of the possibilities to take 
managerial and organizational measures on such a short term in order to spend this 
ammount meaningfully for the creation of work. 

Te . | 


[t ild very well be the tears of the 1980 unemployed that heal the split [between 


parties!/. 
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POLITICAL INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


< A NTIC CONFERENCE WITH CREENLAND, FAEROES 


dthab GRONLANDSPOSTEN in Danish 27 Sep 81 p 4 
«t vernment representative Lars Emil Johansen is hoping for close coopera- 
t t a: i eland 
l : meeting with Icelandic Minister of Fisheries Steingrimmur Hermansson, 
~ did not hide the fact that he anticipates closer cooperation with Ice- 
an che futur 
“Iceland is a nation from which Greenland can really learn something,” said Lars 
ni ynsen at a press conference subsequent to the fishing minister's 5-day 
visit as an official guest oft the Faeroese government. 


ohansert ey discussed cooperation with respect to ocean biology research 
in the Denmark Strait, preparation of fish products, fish exportation and product 


is far more advanced than we are, but our problems are the same.’ 


Steingrimmur Hermansson said he also hopes to develop cooperation with Greenland. 


rth Atlantic cooperation with Greenland was also discussed during the recent 
yfficial visit by Icelandic Minister of Fisheries Steingrimmur Hermansson. 


Following meetings with Lars Emil Johansen, the fishing minister said the Ice- 
landic Government would support a North Atlantic cooperative conference with 


Greenland and the Faeroes, among others. 


fhe desire for expanded North Atlantic cooperation has been expressed by many in 
the Last 


1O years. 


[Iceland Opens Its Harbors 


The Greenlandic fishing fleet has gained a unique privilege on Iceland. Since 
1922, foreign ships have not been allowed to fill their bunkers, take in supplies 
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in Icelandic harbors. Now the harbors will be open to Greenlandic fish- 
and the Icelandic Government will soon receive a list of registered 
sreenland. 


to make sure we are talking about Greenlandic fishing vessels, not English 


erman vessels, for example,” said Icelandic fishing minister Steingrimmur 


on during his recent visit to Greenland. 


hing minister was the official guest of the Greenland Government 
this visit that the new arrangement was negotiated. 
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POLITICAL DENMARK 


HELNESEN MADE COMMUNICATIONS MINISTER IN POSTAL STRIKE 

Jorgensen Gave Risgaard Ultimatum 
Copenhagen BERLINGSKE TIDENDE in Danish 15 Oct 81 pl 
[Article by Lisbeth Knudsen] 


‘lext| As a result of swift action on the part of Prime Minister Anker Jorgensen, 
Social Democratic Parliamentary Group Chairman Knud Heinesen was today appointed 
Communications Minister, replacing Jens Risgaard Knudsen. 


Yesterday afternoon Risgaard Knudsen was confronted with an ultimatum drafted by 
the prime minister and his closest advisers, Finance Minister Svend Jakobsen and 
Social Democratic Parliamentary Group Chairman Knud Heinesen. The ultimatum was 
to call a big meeting that was to include Anker Jorgensen, Svend Jakobsen, Ivar 
Norgaard, a few civil servants and postal representatives, for the purpose of a 
general discussion of the postal situation. Due to the postal strike and ongoing 
negotiations through the postal directorate, Risgaard Knudsen did not want such a 
meeting. However, the prime minister stood by his ultimatum and Communications 
Minister Jens Risgaard Knudsen announced that this would lead to his resignation. 


with that, Knud Heinesen was appointed communications minister to carry out the 
decision by the prime minister's inner circle to improve relations with the postal 
service. However, today's appointment of Knud Heinesen to communications minister 


poscs the problem of finding someone to replace him as parliamentary group chair- 
man. Furthermore, there seems to be widespread dissatisfaction among Social Demo- 
crats in Parliament about the prime minister's treatment of Jens Risgaard Knudsen. 
Social Democratic sources yesterday mentioned that Labor Minister Svend Anker may 
want another post and supposedly is interested in the group chairmanship. Among 
other possible candidates is the present deputy group chairman Henning Jensen, 
Inge Fischer Moller, Hans Jorgen Jensen and parliamentary group secretary J. K. 
Hansen. 


Heinesen From Inner Circle 
Copenhagen BERLINGSKE TIDENDE in Danish 15 Oct 81 p 6 
[Article by Lisbeth Knudsen] 
[Text] Lt was Prime Minister Anker Jorgensen and his closest advisers, Finance 


Minister Svend Jakobsen and Social Democratic Parliamentary Group Chairman Knud 
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Heinesen, who got Communications Minister Jens Risgaard Knudsen to resign yester- 
day. 


That was done when the inner circle decided the gevernment would have to change 
its course with respect to postal employees in order to settle problems in the 
postal service. Jens Risgaard Knudsen said "no" to a change of course and Knud 
Heinesen was forced to take over the ministerial position. 


It was only 2 years ago that Knud Heinesen announced he did not want to be minis- 
ter again after serving several terms as finance minister. He said he wanted more 
time to himself and to pursue a number of things he had not been able to devote 
time to as finance minister--the area of foreign policy, in particular. Shortly 
thereafter Knud Heinesen became Social Democratic parliamentary group chairman. 

He was later appointed board chairman at Rigshospitalet to solve a number of prob- 
lems connected with the administration of that hospital. When the Social Demo- 
cratic Party had difficulty finding a deputy party chairman and the prime minister 
had to give up the possibility of finding a professional candidate for that post, 
Knud Heinesen stepped forward. In the course of these developments, Heinesen gave 
up the idea of an ambassadorial post in Zimbabwe. 





At the time he was finance minister, Knud Heinesen tried to replace a minister who 
had been ousted by the government. That was the then Minister of Education Ritt 
Bjerregaard, whose post he assumed for a short period of time following her dis- 
missal. As he assumes the post of communications minister today, replacing Jens 
Risgaard Knudsen, it is not for any specific period of time and happens to be after 
Knudsen himself left the office and slammed the door behind him. 


Knud Heinesen did not want to comment yesterday on the manner in which he was re- 
quested to take over as communications minister. There was much dissatisfaction 
among Social Democrats in Parliament about the prime minister's treatment of Jens 
Risgaard Knudsen and great surprise that Knud Heinesen said "yes" to succeed him. 


Two group members', Kristian Albertsen and Otto Morch's, open criticism of Commu- 
nications Minister Jens Risgaard Knudsen's handling of the postal service and his 
problems in cooperating with postal employees, together with the growing chaos in 
connection with mail service, made the inner circle decide that Jens Risgaard 
Knudsen would have to change his style and show more flexibility with respect to 
his fellow workers. The communications minister did not want to do that and Knud 
Heinesen seemed to be caught up in the acute problem and forced to take the posi- 
tion. In a press release by the prime minister this evening, the agreement be- 
tween the government and the new communications minister concerning future goals 
was manifested in the following statement of purpose: "The government and the 
new communications minister will continue efforts to reestablish satisfactory con- 
ditions within the postal and telegraph service.” 


Knud Heinesen's resignation as parliamentary group chairman has been the subject 
of much debate in that group. Social Democratic representatives seem to be dis- 
pleased that the prime minister often chooses to select ministers from within the 
group without any concern for the group's need for strong leadership personalities. 
The group discussed a number of candidates yesterday and the choice will be made 

in an executive committee meeting this morning. Knud Heinesen will continue as 
deputy chairman of the Social Democratic Party. 
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Paper Comments on Shake-Up 
Copenhagen BERLINGSKE TIDENDE in Danish 15 Oct 81 p 12 
[Editorial: "Risgaard's Resignation"] 


[Text] Risgaard Knudsen has decided to resign. That is remarkable since a minis- 
ter rarely leaves office on his own initiative. But Risgaard Knudsen is not like 
most politicians. It is strange that he waited 10 years to return to government 
after having been fishing minister until 1968. This time he served as minister 
almost 2 years, One might conclude that Risgaard Knudsen resigned because he 
realized he could not live up to the responsibility for the development in the 
postal service. In spite of the fact that he repeatedly promised Parliament the 
postal scandal was about over, to this day it became increasingly worse. And ai- 
though Risgaard Knudsen tried to protect himself by pointing to the management 

of the postal service and to parliamentary decisions, he increasingly had to face 
the fact it was he who had to bear the responsibility for the threat of a work 
stoppage. 


However, the real explanation is hardly to be found among postal customers. It 
is more likely to be found in the fact that Risgaard Knudsen was forced to admit 
that he, as the postal crisis became more acute, came to disagree more sharply 
with the unions involved in the postal service. Such disagreement is unaccept- 
able to Risgaard Knudsen. That became evident when he stepped down as parliamen- 
tary group chairman because the Federation of Trade Unions (LO) opposed forming 

a coalition government with the Liberal Party (Venstre). He does not want to 
quarrel with union leaders, which a Social Democratic minister must do from time 
to time. 


It is unlikely that a prime minister will ever again urge Risgaard Knudsen to take 
a government post; his record will be 1 deterrent. 


CSO: 3106/12 
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POLITICAL FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


SCHMIDT SUCCESSION VIEWED IN TERMS OF COALITION 
Hamburg DER SPIEGEL in German 19 Oct 81 pp 17, 21, 23, 24 


[Article: "'It‘'s a Queer Feeling'"] 


[Excerpts] With embellishment and secretiveness, the chan- 
cellor's aides have fooled the public about the conditions 
of the head of government, who is suffering from a heart 
ailment. They are afraid for the image of the strong man 
at the top. Schmidt's sudden absence has shocked the SPD- 
FDP coalition more profoundly than it will admit. A debate 
about who is to succeed him has begun. 


In January Brandt contrived to have Chancellor Schmidt concede that in the event 
that he no longer wished to lead the SPD in the 1984 Bundestag election he would 
make way for a successor in time during the current legislative term. 


Before the summer recess, after Schmidt had once again threatened to resign, Brandt 
tried to force a decision about his successor. The SPD chairman asked that after 
vacation time the chancellor "without any dramatics" should make a binding state- 
ment before the party presidium as to whether he would continue past 1984 or planned 
to retire no later than 1983. 


Schmidt refused, saying that he did not want to talk about his future in the 
presence of such presidium members as Eppler. The conversation within a smaller 
circle which was then agreed on has not taken place so far. 


Similar thoughts, though motivated quite differently, preyed on the Free Democrats 
last week. They went all out to nip any discussion about a successor in the bud. 


For the Free Democrats discretion was not only a question of good taste, but every- 
one felt that once again the existence of the coalition was at stake. 


[Immediately after the seriousness of the situation had become apparent, Genscher 
pledged his Liberals not to breathe a word and, to be on the safe side, not even 

to think about a post-Schmidt period. During the chancellor's absence, Gensecher 
warned, the impressicn must not be created under any circumstances that the "uP was 
ruthlessly taking advantage of its partner's difficult situation. Extreme disci- 
pline was required. 
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Close season for the federal chancellor and for the Social Democrats was the 
order of the day. 


Solicitously, Genscher went so far as to allude to Schmidt's favorite philcesopher, 
Immanuel Kant, saying: "We will do the federal chancellor the greatest favor by 
doing our duty." He himself adhered strictly to the discipline ordered by him. 


In the coalition meeting on Wednesday, he made it clear that nothing could be 
decided about the new budget problems without the chancellor. So nothing more was 
done about the budget deficit of next year than to list the various items. Said 
Genscher: "It is as if the federal chancellor were on vacation; we have to wait 
for him to say what he wants." 


The deputy chancellor also behaved modestly in the cabinet. While being in the 
chair, as demanded by protocol, he tried to avoid any semblance of taking the reins. 
Rather, as some participants noted with surprise, he permitted a long discussion 
about the peace movement. 


About Schmidt's illness he spoke with great sympathy, expressing the hope that 
Helmut Schmidt would pay greater attention to his advice to take it easy than he 
himself had paid to the chancellor's advice. "I know from experience what I am 
talking about," he said. 


To friends the FDP chief said that he had been downright "relieved" to learn that 
Schmidt had received a pacemaker for his heart. That kind of operation, he said, 
relieves the patient of a burden, giving him "inner security." 


The Liberals followed the instructions of their chairman. "We are not worried," 
stated Secretary General Guenter Verheugen. The idea of talking about possible 
successors he rejected indignantly, saying that there was "no reason for that at all." 


In truth, however, the Social Democrats suspect, Schmidt's heart rhythm trouble has 
caused the Free Democrats to get out of step. The comrades know only too well 

that if Schmidt leaves office the SPD-FDP marriage may break up. According to a 
chancellor confidant, "the coalition is tailored to his leadership to such an extent 
that his absence requires a completely new assessment." 


The big partner has not failed to notice that particularly among the Bundestag 
deputies rightwing Liberals are steering toward a change. The summer spectacle 
performed by Genscher, Verheugen and Economics Minister Otto Graf Lambsdorff over 
the economy budget, it is being said, showed that the FDP leaders too were prepared 
to risk the fate of the coalition. 


Since last week the situation has again been unpredictable. Among Social Democrats 
the suspicion is arising again that the Liberals might soon try to get out after all. 


The distrust is justified, for the Free Democrats have long since talked about a 
change again. According to a highly placed Liberal, the question as to whether 
the coalition will continue only under Schmidt is "a difficult one; there is no 
official opinion, but everyone has to try to find his own way around." 
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In order to prevent speculation, Genscher ac the Freiburg FDP congress in 1980 had 
adopted the 1976 coalition statement unchanged for the Bundestag election campaign. 
The FDP, the text states, “declares its determination to continue the SPD-FDP 
coalition for the next legislative term." 


Even then some Free Democrats demanded that Schmidt's remaining chancellor be made 
a prerequisite. Genscher blocked this and instead smuggled an ambiguous sentence 
into his party congress address: ‘Whoever votes FDP guarantees that Schmidt re- 
mains federal chancellor.” 


Thus the FDP created for itself an opportunity, if need be, to place the coalition 
in question. "How to interpret this," a member of the presidium said in sibylic 
fashion, "we will manage to decide at the proper time." 


For the time being, however, rightwing and leftwing Liberals agree that quitting 
the coalition is out of the question. Precisely at this time, when new difficult 
budget negotiacions are pending, Schmidt's illness is forcing the FDP to hold on. 


Everyone realizes that the voter at this time would not appreciate a change in 
coalition. ‘People would say that one must not desert someone who is making such 
sacrifices," says a Genscher confidant in describing the situation; "a barrier has 
been set up now." 


If Schmidt left now, the FDP leadership realizes as well, the top FDP people could 
not reject any of the possible successors, whatever their objection to each of the 
candidates may be. 


Hans Matthoefer, for instance, has been enjoying the special support of Lambsdorff 
ever since the economics minister during the budget consultations in August noted 
"complete agreement" with his colleague at the head of the Ministry of Finance. 


Genscher, too, lauded the fact that Matthoefer was not making "any SPD politics." 
Yet in the cabinet the FDP chief has frequently got into arguments with the Social 
Democrat whom many Liberals continue to suspect to be a convinced leftist. 


{t is with Hans Apel that Genscher would have the least political difficulties. 
His steadfastness vis-a-vis the Soviets and loyalty to the United States as a NATO 
partner are entirely to the liking of the foreign minister, who moreover respects 
Apel's know-how in economic questions. 


Despite all the failures as defense minister, Apel is not finished by any means in 
the Free Democrats’ view. ‘He can recover," says an FDP minister," for he is a 
leader and enjoys great authority at the cabinet table." 


The FDP chairman's greatest misgivings concern Hans-Jochen Vogel. Already while 
Vogel was minister of justice, the two had frequent arguments--the last time in the 
coalition talks following the Bundestag elections. Since his departure for Berlin 
that dislike has increased still further because, as the leader of the SPD opposi- 
tion, Vogel has move: too close to the Alternatives. 


In tront of friends, the FDP chief was heard to say only recently that Vogel no 
longer had a chance to become chancellor; at least, as far as he was concerned, he 
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was out. But since Schmidt fell ill, Genscher has come to realize that he would 
even have to accept Vogel, however much he disliked him. 


Genscher also has serious reservations about North Rhine-Westphalian Minister-Pres- 
ident Rau, for with his big election victory the latter catapulted the FDP out of 
the Landtag in that Land. On the other hand, Rau was giving him opportunities for 
self~portrayal, for, like Vogel, he has shown no foreign political ambitions so far. 


Thus, in the final analysis, it is up to the Social Democrats to decide whom to 
present as a successor of Schmidt--if it comes down to it. They do, however, have 
a small problem: none of the candidates likes the idea. Each has a different 
excuse, but all have the same arriere-pensee: they do not think they have much of 
a chance in the 1984 Bundestag elections. 


According to friends, Matthoefer is not ready to be persuaded under any circumstances. 
He himselt suffers from heart-rhythm trouble and for reasons of health does not feel 
equal to the job--scmething which has already earned him the reproach of being a 
hypochondriac. Matthoefer says: "I would like to be a good finance minister, and 
not an unsuccessful candidate for chancellor." 


Vogel has maintained time and again that he assumed the job in Berlin for 4 years 
and cannot run away from it--this being a question of credibility. The prospect 
of failing a second time after the defeat in Berlin is not something he can find 
attractive. 


And Apel, who at one time, contrary to what he claimed, enjoyed the role of heir 
apparent, is no longer keen on the high office either. He realizes that he must 
first obliterate his mistakes in the Defense Ministry by a couple of successes. 
He would like it best if he succeeded Herbert Wehner as the SPD leader in the 
Bundestag. 


Rau has powerful patrons. Quite a number of Social Democrats see him as a young 
Brandt. Wehner has recently praised him as a man who “modestly does his duty." 

And the chancellor let him come to his sickbed shortly after his operation to 

discuss with him Rau's trip to Moscow. According to pzople in the know, Schmidt 
wanted to demonstrate that Rau enjoyed not only the confidence of Brandt but his own. 


Only, Rau is making quite different plans for his future. He does not think the 
SPD will be successful in the 1984 elections, not even if Schmidt is the candidate 
again. He himself, however, according to his calculations, will have the best 
prospects if the CDU/CSU comes to power in Bonn in 1985, because many voters who 
abandoned the SPD in the Bundestag elections would make up for it in the Landtag 
elections, making a big victory in North Rhine-Westphalia a possibility. 


His chance in Bonn, he thinks, will not come before 1988. By then, Rau believes, 
he will be well enough known, with enough time meanwhile to gather international 
experience, build up contacts and make a name for himself in economic policy. 
Perhaps, he thinks, he may even become chairman of the Social Democratic Party. 


Helmut Schmidt too is preparing for his future--as a private person. Whenever his 


retirement begins, he does not by any means only want to chop wood as a pensioner 
or go sailing occasicnally. 
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The chancellor would like to write two books, one about his encounters with 
prominent persons throughout the worid, and another about the Federal Republic's 
rise from ruin to the status of one of the most stable democracies of the world. 


Schmidt has already made provision for kis work in retirement. On the last remaining 
square meters of his connecting piece of land [Reihengrundstueck] in Hamburg he is 
having a library, complete with archives, built from his own drawings. A Hamburg 
professor is already spending his leisure time sifting files and books. 


More and more frequently, the chancellor notes on papers crossing his desk: "Copy 
for private archives." 
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POLITICAL FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


CDU FAVORED BY MAJORITY BUT LACKS COMMON STRATEGY 
Hamburg DIE ZEIT in German 18 Sep &1 p 3 
/Article by Hermann Rudolph: "About the Misery of the Opposition"/ 


/Text/7 If elections were held next weekend, the losers of 1980 would be the overwhelming 
winners. The answer to the so-called Sunday opinion poll--which is used by public 
opinion pollsters to ascertain voting intentions inthe event of a Bundestag election 
the following Sunday--is an impressive indication that the Union has almost an 

absolute majority; the SPD is again down to 35 percent; the FDP gets close to 10 
percent. Less than a year after the Bundestag election, when the voters handed the 
Union the worst result in 30 years, almost half of the citizens are now willing to 

put the opposition in power without any ifs or buts. 


For which party would you vote? What is the condition of the Union? 


During the budget discussions that will begin this week in the Bundestag, and also 
during next week's Bundesrat session, the Union will confidently claim that it has 
what it takes to put the derailed public finances back on course. 


The coalition, which has barely been able to get back together again, will be pushed 
into a corner by calling attention to its failures, while the Unionwill present its 
all-around, broad concept of austerity demands--the result of a meeting last weekend 
in Berlin between members of the Bundestag parliamentary group and minister-presidents 
of those Laender that are governed by the Union. The draft of the major proposal, to 
be presented during the CDU party congress at the beginning of November and just sub- 
mitted by General Secretary Geissler to the executive committee of his party for 
Giscussion next Monday, adds philosophical-programmatic overtones to the demonstration 
of decisiveness: "Our country needs a new beginning,” is a simple as well as con- 
fident statement contained in the first sentence. Otherwise, of course, the proposal 
leaves no roon for doubt: The new beginning can take place only if the citizens take 
to heart what they are told by the CDU. 


But the impression is deceiving. The Union does not really see itself as the secret 
winner of last summer's tug of war that shook the foundation of the coalition for weeks. 
When asked whether he was satisfied with the condition of his party in the aftermath 

of discussions on the stabilization of the budget, CDU General Secretary Geissler's 
answer was brief and unmistakable: "No." As a matter of fact, the mood within the 

CDU is a rather gloomy one. t is nagged by doubts when it comes to believing the 
Claims which it makes publicly. 
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That is surprising. Because if the situation is accepted as indicated by results of 
the opinion poll with respect to the proportion of votes and the prospects for next 
year's Landtag elections in Hamburg, Lower Saxony, Hesse and Bremen, the CDU has no 
cause to complain. t appears more united than has been the case for a long time; 
the relationship with the CSU, which for a long time caused a great deal of distress 
and tension, has finally reached tranquility. Compared to the conflicts that are 
smoldering within the coalition government, the differences of opinion between 
economics politicians and social committees, Bundestag parliamentary group and 
minister-presidents within the ranks of the opposition seem almost idyllic. 


Furthermore, the Union is dominating the lower level of the federal system in the FR. 
In the meantime, it will soon be governing two-thirds of the FRG territory from state 
Chancelleries in Laender. In Berlin it just took over an SPD bastion which until then 
had been considered invincible. And prospects are good that during next year's Landtag 
elections it will add Hamburg or Bremen. On the other hand, the coalition is facing 

a bumpy road and many possibilities of catastrophies during the coming elections: 

The loss of Hamburg or Hesse, elimination of the FDP from the Wiesbaden Landtag, a 
blocking Union majority in the Bundesrat--any one of these possibilities would help 

the Union get the upper hand and make governing against it almost impossible. 


Are the self-doubts of the Christian Democrats really rooted only in the precarious 
fate of its own parallel austerity action and the resounding skeptical echo the Union 
has evoked with it? As a matter of fact, it was not only a combination of misunder- 
Standings, although the Union would like to see it that way. The whole operation was 
simply mismanaged. Instead of one paper, indicating the direction but leaving matters 
open--the decision preferred by CDU Parliamentary Group Chairman Kohl--suddenly two of 
them were floating around; instead of a clear direction that was to be established, the 
Parliamentary group discussions ended with a compromise that was neither fish nor fowl-- 
and the minister-presidents of the same political persuasion ultimately certified that 
the compromise was still in drastic need of improvement; instead of strength that was 
to be in sharp contrast to the weakness of the coalition, the end result was an 
impression of similar inconsistency. Because of it, the Union had to accept ridicule 
from the party which it desired as a partner: Perhaps the government did not deserve 

a cood opposition, Graf Lambsdorff said, but it did not have to be that bad. 


But it was not only the failure of the austerity undertaking that had such an effect 

on the CDU. In reality, it is a bitter realization for the party and its supporters-- 
bitterer than it admits to itself--that the violent dispute concerning the austerity 
program was not able to lead the FDP to the Union. Even more heavily weighs the 
realization that in spite of its outwardly good condition, the voting gain among the 
population and the best auspices for the upcoming elections, it may already have missed 
the right moment to begin its return to power. 


In the meantime, the Union has become aware that the liberals have seized an opportunity 
from them to enhance their position; they used their summer retreat to launch furious 
attacks dealing with the dominen: topic for the next few weeks and months, the stabi- 
lization of public finances. The FDP not only established the location and the slogans 
for the confrontation, which means that now the Union can do nothing but react; the 

FDP even used the Union's same topics and goals. It appropriated for itself the 
formulas "crossroad" and "turning point," although it was the Union which had been 
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publicizing the great turning point for many years. The FDP took formulas like 
responsibility, initiative and efficiency and began using them as its own marks of 
recognition, although the Union claims them as its own coat-of-arms. By doing this 
the FDR appealed to that class of voters which the opposition needs if it wants to 
come to power in Bonn. It simultaneously cut into the territory where the CDU/CSU 
can operate. 





But the austerity undertaking dampened the mood of the Union also because it touched 
palpably on old traumata. It happened again that nothing was going right in the party; 
some went this way, others the other way; everybody followed his own interests, 
minister-presidents as well as budget politicians, members of the parliamentary group 
leadership as well as the party apparatus. Unexpectedly, topical discussions once 
again deteriorated into jealous competition among their leading politicians. When 
Spaeth, minister-president of Baden-Wuerttemberg, came on strong because he was angry 
about the hesitation in his party, Stoltenberg, his colleague in Schleswig-Holstein, 
came forward with his austerity proposals; when Kohl interpreted this as a point being 
scored by his only serious rival for the CDU leadership, he urged the parliamentary 
group to consider his own austerity proposals; because the parliamentary group and a 
number of leading CDU politicians felt that they were being railroaded, they stopped 
Kohl. For the first time in a long while, one could perceive for a brief moment in 
the critical parliamentary group session traces of the oppressive feeling that char- 
acterized the discussions of the last legislative period, when Kohl tried in vain to 
get a hold on the parliamentary group, but he was abandoned by his colleagues in che 
executive committee and the lesser nobility of the group--it was the beginning of the 
decline of authority, at the end of which Franz Josef Strauss wrested the candidacy 
for the chancellorship from Kohl. 


An irritating light is also being cast on the condition of the CDU by the preparations 
for the party congress in November in Hamburg, when the CDU wants to demonstrate its 
ability to shape the future. Originally it had been planned differently from the way 
it looks today. The topic which Party Chairman Kohl had selected himself was to be 
the problems of the young generation. In one easily definable area--education and 
jobs--the CDU war supposed to make some changes, because it was still not considered 
very attractive in the eyes of young people. In the process it was to demonstrate 

its ability to make concrete corrections in educational policies--including its own. 
Eventually outlines of a "total concept" of an educational policy were to become 
visible. 


In the meantime, the party presidium has changed its course. Shaken not least by a 
combative commentary during the discussion by Biedenkopf, Land chairman in Westphalia, 
the CDU was seized by the fear that it might miss out on some of the excitement and 
heated political discussions by limiting itself to questions dealing with education 
and jobs. Now the monumental topic of the party congress will be "the future of our 


country." Although 400 young people will be invited to the party congress and be 
given the right to take part in the discussions, the debate will swing around and 
center on problems which everybody who wants to be up on things is talking about any- 
way: problems of the economy, citizen and state, peace and also education and jobs. 


It is true that all these things are not catastrophies. They are at best symptoms. 
But that is exactly the reason why their impact is twice as strong on a party like 
the CDU. During its 12 years of opposition the party has developed a thin skin, 
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because most of the time it has been vacillating between periods of excitement and 
disappointment, always close to regaining power; nevertheless, in reality it never 
geemed to get any closer. The fact that the Union delayed entering the discussions 
this summer, the chaotic pattern of its austerity measures, furthermore the increasing 
dissolution of its contours which it began to establish with confidence after the 
Bundestag election: All these factors created the impression that the old weaknesses 
and bad manners were returning to take hold of the Union when it had almost reached 
its goal. 


As a matter of fact, the last few weeks have clearly shown that the Union did not 
attain what it set out to do following the Bundestag election: to make clear basic 
decisions about its strategy as the opposition--and to stick to them while taking 
care of everyday political affairs. During the discussions of its own austerity 
proposals, it was quite evident that the Union was in no position to choose between 
a wait-and-see policy--General Secretary Geissler calls it a "refined Sonthofen," 
and there is some irony in that--and a practical-pragmatic concept. 


This impotence, however, is nothing else but the general insecurity that has 

affected the course of action of the opposition. Since last spring's party congress 
in Mannheim it has become more and more evident and spread throughout the party. It 
came to light, above all, when tensions developed between Party Chairman Kohl and 
General Secretary Geissler. Whereas Kohl was in favor of restraint because he did 
not want to endanger the unity of the party which had finally been attained, Geissler 
pressed for discussions to make the party interesting. The dispute, which consisted 
of a number of skirmishes in a series of interviews about arms exports and the position 
on El Salvador, of demoscopically supported controversies about the relationship 
between young people and the CDU and which continued with a serious struggle with 
respect to appointments to positions in the party apparatus, paralyzed the party more 
than was visible to the outside. 


Kohl's policies are already encumbered because he has to combine three roles with 
highly aifferent interests. As party chairman he must mobilize members as well as 
functionaries and inspire them with programs; as parliamentary group chairman, it is 
his job to hold together all subgroups, interest groups and, above all, the CSU and 
the CDU; as a candidate for the chancellorship, it is his goal to keep his rivals in 
check. In a situation like that, restraint may after all be the only formula that is 
left. And have Kohl's tactics not been successful to date? Union politicians have 
never before dealt with one another in such a kind and harmonious manner; there have 
hardly ever been so few tensions; compared to previous years, conditions necessary 

to a successful, united policy have seldom been as good as they are now. 


But probably Helmut Kohl had to pay too high a price for these conditions: He had 

to forgo the option of making policy. General Secretary Geissler complains that the 
CDU should have used the year between the Bundestag election and the first Landtag 
elections to discuss debatable issues and gain attention in the public eye. Instead 
it had been treading water, it did not use its opportunities for action and certainly 
did not expand them; and it did hardly anything to get the party in shape. Now the 
precious year without elections is almost over, "and we're having a hard time getting 
Our party congress together." 

To understand Geissler's disappointment, one will have to recall the topics and 
initiatives that were presented to the party by the general secretary when the sky was 
Still gray from defeat but filled with good intentions. At that time he was hoping 
that the Union would combine a trend away from the "liberal-socialist philosophy of 














society,” which he saw everywhere in the Western world, with a policy that was "value- 
oriented." The CDU was to become a party of open discussion, which did not imply 

that it would have ready answers for everything but that it would be sensitive and 
compassionate when it came to the real problems of people, be able to conduct intelligent 
arguments "even with people who think and act differently than it does itself" and 
develop a style that will improve the "lack of emotional response" which, in Geissler's 
opinion, separates many people from the CDU. 


At that time the general secretary challenged the party to find the transition from 

a "growth-oriented economy to an economy that places equal weight on the economic and 
social orders." It will have to find out what "the meaning can and must be" of a 
social market economy "beyond the growth society." The crisis in social policy must 
be used to develop “imaginative policy," and opportunities must be found beyond a 
"social policy of marks and pennies." 


In the meantime, the threads that were started at that time have almost been dropped 
altogether, lost or torn. Not even a trace remains when one looks at the Union as 
reflected in its austerity discussions; they do not even fit anymore. 


Of course, one could ask whether the present situation--where everything seems 
inadequate--provides sufficient room for such goals. But one will have to remember 
that Geissler--who, incidentally, at that time was in complete sympathy and agreement 
with Party Chairman Kohl--tried to impart to the CDU a beautiful soul moved by social 
policies, which the public attributes to him. He attempted to shape the profile of 
the CDU, and he certainly had the voters in mind. The new profile, which was to be 
casual, willing to talk and aware of problems, was intended to attract those voters 
who were needed to get an absolute majority; the loyal regular voters provide only 

45 percent. 


Geissler's main proposal for the party congress seeks to return to this issue. He 

wants at least to draw attention to the measured sweep of cultural criticism and 
programs with which to open up new territory for the CDU. According to him, the Hamburg 
party congress is to be a test for the new "identity" of the CDU. But he probably 
realizes that conditions are not favorable. 


As a matter of fact, the CDU is in danger--especially with respect to its current dis- 
cussions--of giving in to the temptation of becoming the party of hard economic reason, 
possibly surrounded by the patriarchal aura of the good father image. To accomplish 
this, a few “not only-but also” efforts are necessary to establish an identity that 
will please everybody and hurt nobody. In the end it will read as follows: "Although 
the realization is appropriate that for us economic growth is not an end in itself 

and that economic growth is a function which serves man, it is also appropriate that 
today, in view of the real economic situation, economic prerequisites must be 
reestablished to finance future social justice, to guarantee social peace and, as a 
consequence, to be able to increase economic and social productivity. 


The problem is further complicated by the fact that this temptation goes hand in hand 
with another one--that of tailoring its self-image as the reliable party in foreign 
policy matters to conform a bit too closely to Reagan. According to a CDU person 

who should know, "an impressive potential" for a trace of Reagan politics exists within 
the party. Moreover, many CDU politicians who are tired of being cast in the opposition 
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mold are flattered by the respect which the people of the new American government 
show the CDU as if they were more or less equals. It is therefore not easy to press 
those reservations against Reagan's strikingly simple East-West camcept which are 
alsc shared by serious CDU foreign policy experts. How difficult this can be was 
cogently demonstrated during last week's debate on the East-West dialogue concerning 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe. One right after another, the 
resident demagogues were aggressively disputing with the coalition partners, while 
Alois Mertes, who certainly has the tendency to use sharp words but also knows how 
to argue objectively, appeared to be the lonely voice of reason among his colleagues 
in the parliamentary group. 


Incidentally, nobody knows how reliable the majority is that, according to the opinion 
pollsters, supports the Union. Probably it is primarily the weakness of the coalition 
that lends the certainly apparent strength tothe opposition. As a matter of fact, 

the high percentage of voters who favor the CDU is not reflected in an equally strong 
growth of sympathy votes for their chairman. And, anyway, are they really a gift 

to the party? “Our problem is the weakness of the coalition,” a CDU person says-- 
because the constant expectation of coming to power in the near future makes it 
impossible to do any work on a continuous basis. Anyway, the party will not be able 
to function properly until it has regained power. It will not be able to rid itseif 
of the encumbrances and traumata among its ranks until it can again perform positive 
work and become disciplined by the demands of practical politics. 


"Be courageous, not clever," was former Bundestag president Gerstenmaier's appeal to 
his party when he addressed the party during that week in which the result of the 
austerity discussion had such a sobering effect on the Union. At the CDU reception 
in recognition of his 75th birthday, he stood before his friends, small, erect and 
white-haired, and he implored them--the inner fire was still glowing--to renounce 
their "illusions" and "do what is necessary even if it means that once in a while a 
Landtag election may be lost because of it." 


But what are the illusions that the CDU ought to abandon? What is the most urgent 
thing it ouc>t to do? In the manner of prophets, Gerstenmaier did not reveal the 
details. Does the CDU know what they are? 
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POLITICAL FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


SCHMIDT-HONECKER MEETING SEEN AS INNER@GERMAN MATTER 
Frankfurt/Main FRANKFURTER ALLGEMEINE in German 15 Oct 81 p 8 


[Article by Claus Gennrich: "Limited Trade Volume on Both Sides~-Schmidt-Honecker 
Meeting Not Expected to Bring Essential Clarifications") 


[Text] Bonn, 14 October--Following his Bonn meeting with Brezhnev, the Soviet head 
of state and head of party, Chancellor Schmidt will presumably meet with Honecker, 
chairman of the GDR Council of State, in January; the meeting has been postponed 
twice. To date Bonn's preparations have not progressed beyond vague ideas. For 
the time being the eyes are on Brezhnev's visit. Bonn hopes that the tenor of his 
meeting will set the tone for the inner-German encounter. In case the Bonn consul- 
tation should end with a communique, equivalent passages dealing with international 
politics, especially concerning the necessity of disarmament, are expected to be 
included in a final statement by Schmidt and Honecker. Nevertheless, no decision 
has been made as yet whether there should even be a written documentation of the 
results of the inner-German talks. At any rate, Honecker should not expect to be 
able to include in such a statement formulations of international political goals 
that differ from those presented by the Soviet head of state add party, who is of 
much greater importance for East-West negotiations and the FRG. 


The where and how of the encounter between Honecker and Schmidt in the GDR is not 
expected to be settled until after Brezhnev's departure from Bona. To date no 
agenda has been prepared by Bonn. Schmidt would like to travel to the GOR with a 
small delegation; it will include members of the Foreign Office. Most likely they 
will be mid-level diplomats to prevent the GDR from misinterpreting the meeting as 
a foreign policy event. As far as Bonn is concerned, it is an inner-German matter 
and primarily the responsibility of the chancellor's office. Ambassador Ruth, in 
charge of disarmament policies in the Federal Government, will presumably not 
accompany Schmidt; in early spring Ruth had conducted disarmament consultations in 
Fast Berlin; the same kind of meetings is also customary between Bonn and various 
capitals of East bloc countries. At the beginning of September Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Genscher expressed his desire for further consultations when he 
met with the GDR's Minister for Foreign Affairs Fischer during the UN Plenary 
Session in New York. Now the Federal Government will have to confront East Berlin's 
intention to make disarmament and consequently East-West politics in general a 
predominant topic of the talks between Schmidt and Honecker. Even the parties of 
the Bonn cealition seem to exert pressure in this direction. 


Bonn is primarily interested in bilateral topics; to date, however, the GDR has 
rejected the discussion of these topics, giving as a reason that these matters were 
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the internal affairs of the GDR. In spite of it Bonn is hopeful that East Berlin 
will continue to show an interest at least in the prospect of future agreements on 
common projects which are cutrently at a standstill, for instance, an electrifica- 
tion of the railway line to Berlin or a business transaction which might deal with 
the building of a power plant in the GDR with Wert German money in return for the 
supply of electricity for Berlin. But so far Bonn has been in the dark about the 
latitude which the GDR has toward the Soviet Union when it comes to projects of 
this kind; it is possible that Honecker wants to restrict himself to establishing 
a "good atmosphere" for future talks and discussing as thoroughly as possible 
general East-West policies, with the goal of strengthening Bonn's pressure on 
Washington. 


Schmidt intends to bring up the issue dealing with the requirement of exchanging 
money and he wants to point out to Honecker the uselessness of trying to exploit 
the “peace movement" against the security policy of the Federal Government. The 
Bonn parties are contemplating the thought that the GDR might be interested in 
stabilizing its relationship with the FRG because of the internal uncertainties 
within the East bloc following the relaxations in Poland. Honecker might harbor 
this desire although, on the other hand, the GDR is trying to stir up the "peace 
movement" in the FRG by guiding and supporting its communist components. In the 
opinion of some Bonn politicians, the stabilization of the East European relation- 
ship can coincide with the Soviet attempt to woo West Europe and play off the 
European NATO partners, particularly the FRG, against Washington. Even the East 
Berlin tactic is based on the idea that it is important to loosen the ties between 
the FRG and the United States without, however, jeopardizing the stability of the 
economically reliable West German parnner. 


Schmidt will discuss with Honecker the Madrid follow-up meeting of the European 
Security Conference and Bonn's desire to convene a separate European disarmament 
conference. When dealing with these international topics, he will attempt to be 
less definitive than he was during his talks with Brezhnev, because the GDR is not 
a direct partner of Bonn's in security policy matters. There are two possibilities 
with respect to the preparations for the trip: Bonn could steer toward a specific 
program for the discussions, which would have to include the requirement to ex- 
change money, international problems and long-term perspectives for bilateral pro- 
jects. But it would require detailed preparations, which seems to be almost 
impossible, because the time for preparations is abbreviated not only on account of 
the short period of time between Brezhnev's visit in Bonn and Schmitt's encounter 
with Honecker, but also because of the incalculability of the Polish developments 
in the eyes of the GDR. Bonn suspects that East Berlin will not be willing to 
announce its wishes for the details of the encounter till very late. The FRG might 
be limited to finance future projects because of its budget difficulties, which 

are already casting shadows on future years. 


The second possibility seems more probable: The meeting could be conducted and 
concluded as an indication of a general atmospheric intention to retain and 
strengthen existing relations. It could be the point of reference for later nego- 
tiations by experts of specific projects. Although to date Bonn did not deal with 
Fast Berlin in this manner, a meeting which is noncommittal but facilitates future 
negotiations is now considered feasible--with or without a final communique. It 
could be in Honecker's interest, who expects that the meeting will have an agitating 
effect with respect to the Warsaw Pact and that it will confirm his own high rank 
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as a leading figure of the "sovereign" GDR. Schmidt indicated repeatedly that these 
talks should not be tied to expectations of success or prerequisites, which suggests 
that settlements of specific problems are unlikely. 


A week ago, during a debate on Germany policies in the Bundestag, the opposition 
demanded that the size of interestfree credit granted annually by the Bundesbank 

on overdrawn accounts in inner-German trade (swing) should not be continued unless 
East Berlin reduces the amount of money that must be exchanged. It should be 
lowered sufficiently to restore inner-Cerman travel to its former volume. Roone- 
burger (FDP), the chairman of the inner-German Bundestag committee, however, called 
the restoration of the old exchange rate a senseless prerequisite for the meeting. 
Both sides must work toward a compromise without expecting the other party to admit 
to a loss ot face. Franke, the minister for inner-German relations, stated cau- 
tiously: With respect to the swing there is little latitude; the material advan- 
tages for the GDR and the FRG could "not" be "quantified unilaterally." 


To date there have been no negotiations to retain the swing; as a consequence, at 
the turn of the year, the amount of the annual credit should actually revert from 
its present DM 850 million to DM 200 million. When East Berlin introduced the 

new rates for the required amount of money to be exchanged immediately after the 
Bundestag election in October 1980, Bonn mentioned the swing as a component of a 
"total context," which must also include East Berlin's step in future inner-German 
negotiations. It was a hint that East Berlin will have to expect a reduction in 
the swing in case it retained the exchange rates. In the meantime everything has 
been quiet with respect to the swing. The GDR is trying a poker game, and it is 
betting on the fact that in the end the FRG will have no other choice but maintain 
the current upper limit of the swing, even if there are no negotiations about it. 
Apparently East Berlin is counting on the fact that especially medium-size enter- 
prises in the FRG profit from the overdraw credit, because without it the solvency 
of the GDR would be affected and its ability to pay in foreign exchange. Smaller 
firms cannot substitute compensation deals in GDR trade if East Berlin cannot pay. 


As a matter of fact, it appears that the FRG Ministry of Economics is leaning toward 
the recommendation to extend the swing until further notice to stabilize inner- 
German trade. Nevertheless, it is questionable that the Bundesbank will decide in 
favor of the swing. For procedural reasons it has felt uneasy about the interest- 
free credit for a long time. The GDR is profiting from the credit and saving be- 
tween DM 50 and 75 million in interest annually. Nevertheless, it is not expected 
that the discussion of this matter between Schmidt and Honecker will be more than 
cursory; in fact, presumably not much can be settled during this meeting. The 

trade volume is limited on both sides. 
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POLITICAL FINLAND 


EDITORS REPLY TO 'PRAVDA' ATTACK ON COVERAGE OF CP RIFT 
Helsinki HUFVUDSTADSBLADET in Swedish 21 Oct 81 p 20 


[Text] The Soviet party newspaper PRAVDA last Tuesday 
accused a number of Finnish newspapers of having started 
an active campaign against the Finnish Communist Party 
in order to, in the long run, create a situation where 
the rightwing forces could make an attempt to change 
Finland's foreign policy. 


PRAVDA especially mentioned the newspapers HELSINGIN SANOMAT, ILTA-SANOMAT and 
TURUN SANOMAT, but added that there were also others. 


The newspaper's correspondent in Helsinki declared in his short article, which was 
printed in one colum, that "the rightwing groups in Finland cannot accept the fact 
that the Finnish Communist Party's 19th party congress last spring resulted in a 
consolidation of the party, in an activation of the party's political activity, and 
in an increased influence." 


In this campaign one uses the worn out method of disruption by dividing the Finnish 
Communist Party into "a majority" and "a minority,” says PRAVDA. The newspaper 
also added that one has used false statements about the Finnish Communists and 
their press, damaging the friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 


"The great and constructive role of the Finnish Communist Party when it comes to 
ereating and realizing a foreign policy based on friendship with the Soviet Union 
is well known, as are the Finnish Communists’ initiative for the purpose of 
developing and deepening the Soviet-Finnish relations," PRAVDA said further. 


"Definite Goal" 
After that the newspaper's correspondent in Helsinki did not cite specific sources 


in Helsinki and said that "one says here that the organizers behind this campaign 
against the Communist Party have a definite goal." 


"They wish to weaken the position of the democratic forces and create such a 
political situation that it would be possible for the rightwing forces to begin an 
attempt to change the course of Finland's foreign policy." 








But the provocative campaign is being answered by the working class and the pro- 
gressive forces in Finland. The statements which have been made by many party 
organizations within Finland's Communist Party stress that the attacks by the 
rightwing forces have not produced any results. At the same time they express a 
willingness to further consolidate the party, it was finally said in PRAVDA. 


"The Tracks Lead to Finland" 

The ILTA-SANOMAT editor-in-chief Marttii Huhtamaki tells HUFVUDSTADSBLADET that 
he has not noticed any campaign against the Communists in his newspaper. He 
does not want to comment on the motive behind the article in PRAVDA. 

"But, usually, in cases like these, the tracks lead to Finland." 

Marttii Huhtamaki answers the question about whether the presidential election 
could be behind the article by saying that there was nothing in PRAVDA referring 


to the presidential game. 


"ILTA-SANOMAT is a diverse newspaper. The Communists have the same opportunities 
as everyone else to speak out in the column," says Huhtamaki. 


Editor-in-chief Keijo Kylavaara of the HELSINGIN SANOMAT says that he, as a matter 
of principle, does not comment on what other papers answer. 


"Tf one starts to answer there is no end." 
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POLITICAL FRANCE 


FOREIGN POLICY, THIRD WORLD REVOLUTION SUPPORT ANALYZED 
Paris LE JOURNAL DU PARLEMENT in French 15 Jun-1 Jul 81 p 5 


[Article by Suzanne Labin: "Enemies Neither to the Left Nor the East'--passages 
enclosed in slantlines printed in boldface] 


[Text] Many people feel reassured about our foreign policy by 
the fact that our new president was quicker than his predecessor 
to condemn the Kabul coup. But beyond the fact that it was in 
an ambiguous statement which seemed intended more to appease the 
general indignation than to embarrass Moscow, the rest of Fran- 
cois Mitterrand's foreign policy record shows quite a different 
tendency. 


Nothing illustrates this better than the stripe of the honored guests who adorned 
his inauguration. There was the widow of Pablo Neruda, the world's most Stalinist 
poet and author of “Invitation to Nixonicide," and the widow of Allende, who, 
bound to the most pro-Stalinist communist party in the world, plunged Chile into 
the abysses of inflation, penury and violence. Nearby was Theodorakis, the bard 
of communist insurrection in Greece. An” Regis Debray, the Paul Deroulede of 
Castro's troops and Che Guevara, now an adviser in the Elysee! In the limelight, 
of course, were Willy Brandt and Olaf Palme, representing the left wing of the 
Socialist International, to which Mitterrand is closely tied, which is in the 
process of concocting a /neutralist/ movement in Europe that is infinitely pleas- 
ing to the Kremlin, where it often pays its respects, and which has been the prin- 
cipal supporter around the world of the PLO--which shows, by the way, how my Is- 
raeli friends are deluding themselves when they count on their supposed friend- 
ship with the new president. Perhaps Shimon Peres has already realized this, or 
someone has made him understand, for his absence at the ceremonies was as sig- 
nificant as was the presence of a PLO leader, or the absence of any Soviet dis- 
sidents (Bukovsky, Zinoviev, Solzhenitsyn). 


All these patrons basically symbolize that /Leftism/ which, much more than /Marx- 


ism/--a few phrases of whose doctrine Mitterrand has only belatedly and super- 
ficially absorbed--, is what political observers call the president's "ruling pas- 
sion." We know well enough what that means in ideological, or rather rhetorical 
terms. It is less widely understood that in foreign policy this disease leads 


those infected by it always to play into the hands of Soviet imperialism, con- 
sciously or otherwise; for the simple reason that it makes them detest anti- 
communism, which sides for the defense of the established order, more than com- 
munism, which at least attacks it. And the socialist parties have always, in the 
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last analysis, share? that idiosyncracy of the Leftist intelligentsia. Even in 
years gone by when each of them was fighting communism in its own country, those 
parties fought even harder against the dedicated enemies of world communism, thus 
paving the way for the Kremlin. 


And note this: once the flag of communism has been planted on a country, none of 
those noble Leftists say another word about the misery that follows. 


Is it an exaggeration to put President Mittcrrand in the same gallery? Notwith- 
standing the patrons with whom he adorned his ‘naugural cortege, let us look at 
the positions he has taken in recent years. 


Right before "launching" his campaign, Mitterrand went to North Korea to embrace 
the Stalinist dictator Kim Il-Sung. He has given unqualified support to the 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua and the notoriously communist guerrillas of El Salvador 
(his wife is the head of a committee to support them). When Valery Giscard 
J'Estaing put a stop, at Kolwezi, to the invasion of the Congo by the sinister 
henchmen of communist Angola, it stung Mitterrand to anger, and it was France, 

not Angola, he accused of interventionism. He has not had a word of encouragement 
for the Afghans who have spontaneously revolted against the Soviet oppressor, but 
he supports the POLISARIO guerrilla movement, concocted out of thin air by Boume- 
dienne and Qadhdhafi with Soviet blessing. In Namibia he similarly supports SWAPO, 
which is entirely under communist control. The "Socialist Program," which he en- 
dorsed, exhaustively denounces a mythical American imperialism as the world arch- 
villain, while the flagrant imperialism of the Soviets is never mentioned, con- 
tinued peace being the result of “our concessions to Moscow." With regard to the 
eventual installation of Pershing missiles in Europe to counter the Soviet SS-20's 
already put in place, and more generally with regard to anything that might in- 
crease the strength of the West (atomic and neutron bombs, intelligence activi- 
ties), President Mitterrand has the same /visceral hostility/ as all leftwing so- 
cialists. 

Where, then, do the officiating priests of the "vibrant left," even after dissoci- 
ating themselves from the internal crimes of the Soviet regime, come by the dis- 
position and willingness to be accomplices to the furthering of its /external 
aims/? I think the secret lies in the fact that since the collectivist doctrine 
proved a gigantic failure in every country in which it was tried, the "hardcore 
Left,'' the socialists and parasocialists, /has not had a constructive program to 
sell./ It follows, then, that it can only base its prestige as arbiter of social 
justice and prophet of the future on systematic denunciation of the established 
order. This has two consequences. 


The first is that in developed countries this imprecatory Left is going to be 
instinctively opposed to anything that could make those countries stable and 
strong, and thus to anything that would help them stand up to the USSR. Similar 
considerations inspire it to harp on the tired old chords of pacifism and anti- 
Americanism. 


The second consequence of the decay of Leftist rhetoric to the point where nothing 
is left but a feverish denunciation of the established order stems from the fact 
that this denunciation itself has scarcely any credibility now in the West, which 
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has proven itself the cradle of all progress. So, these prophets without solu- 
tions, reduced to anathemas, are now trying to satisfy their appetites in the 
underdeveloped countries, where one can still see sufficient masses of vegetating 
humanity to feed their indignation. In sum, the Leftist intelligentsia of the 
advanced countries identifies with the backward countries, because this makes it 
easier for that intelligentsia itself to /appear more advanced./ To that end, it 
ignores the fact and hides it from others that the revolutionary movements pres- 
ently under way are 90 percent under the control of communism, the ultimate bene- 
ficiary. The logical is inescapable. /Whoever wants no enemies on the Left can- 
not have enemies in the East./ 


We will summarize. Both in the North and in the South, Mitterrand's foreign policy 
as president, if it springs from the same impulses that motivated Mitterrand the 
Socialist, contrary co a widespread illusion, can in an objective sense only fur- 
ther the expansion of Soviet imperialism, and this is something which will entail 
consequences far more serious for the French people than even the fall of the 
franc. This is why we must remain as vigilant on the external front--where lib- 
eralism is in /mortal/ danger--as on the in:ernal front, where it is only being 
weakened. 
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POLITICAL ITALY 


MAKNO POLL ON REASONS FOR RIGHTIST, LEFTIST LEANINGS 
Rome L'ESPRESSO in Italian 1 Nov 81 pp 9-11 
[Article by Mario Scialoja: "But Let's Listen to the Italians" ] 


[Text] The following poll was conducted by MAKNO for L'ESPRESSO. The topic: 
Who is a rightist; who is a leftist? And Why? The results are as follows. 


Milano--Who is a rightist and who is a leftist? Why does one have rightist or 
leftist leanings? What do Italians think the right or the left can do? To obtain 
answers to these questions, L'ESPRESSO engaged MAKNO to conduct the poll that we 
are presenting to you. 


The survey was conducted by MAKNO in October 1981, with a sampling of 2,000 per- 
sons in various geographic areas and many demographic municipalities. The survey 
represents Italians above the age of 15 years (78 percent of the total population). 


According to the poll, 36.6 percent of the Italians said they are leftist and 13.6 
percent said they are rightist. Then there are two other categories: the 
"centrists' (1 do not fit into these groups), which include 21 percent; and those 
who ‘reject traditional political programs," which include 17.5 percent. But let 
us see why people belong to one or the other category. To begin with, the common 
reason according to which people are leftist because they were born poor and belong 
to a marginal social class has been superseded in part: most (65 percent) replied 
that they are leftist above all for idealistic reasons ("we believe in 4 more just 
society) or because of environmental conditioning ("we are influenced by the social 
environment in which we work"). As for the centrists, from information furnished 
by the poll, it appears that their choices and their motivations were often more 
conservative than those who said they are rightist. However, this 21 percent of 
centrists is quite a long way from the 38.3 percent of the DC [Christian Democratic 
Party] votes in the most recent political elections of June 1979. This means that 
many DC voters aligned themselves instead with the left or the right. 


Finally, that 17.5 percent of Italians who "reject traditional political programs": 
this is what has been defined as the rejection front. A growin;' phenomenon. A 
nebula of dissatisfied persons who more or less coincide with the sector of nonvo- 
ters and of blank ballots. 
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But let us now examine the results of our poll point by point. 
Do You Have Rightist or Leftist Leanings? 


The question that corresponds to Table 1 is: People in Italy are often divided 
into two categories: the rightist and the leftist. If you had to choose, in which 
category would you place yourself? 


The most interesting data is perhaps that 17.5 percent of Italians “reject tradi- 
tional political programs.'"' Tre information confirms that there is a cleavage 
between the "actual country" ard the "official country" and that it is deep, 
involving almost one Italian in five. The highest concentration (26.7 percent) of 
detachment from politics is found among the very young (15-19 years of age): more 
than 1 out of 4 belongs to the "Rejection Front" and this means that it is a ques- 
tion of a phenomenon that is destined to be accentuated in the future. In the 
division into occupational categories, the greatest number of those who reject 
politics is found among "intellectual" workers (students, 20.3 percent; and 
professionals-managers, 25.7 percent) and workers in large factories (22.5 percent). 


The percentage of [Italians who, in replying to the poll, said they are leftist is 
36.6 percent--cleariy less than the percentage of Italians who vote for leftist 
parties. For example, in the 1979 political elections, the total number of voters 
for leftist parties (PCI, PSI, DP, PDUP, PR) [Italian Communist Party, Italian 
Socialist Party, Proletarian Democratic Party, Proletarian Unity Party, Radical 
Party] amounted to 45.8 percent. Why this difference? Reserve on the part of 
people at describing themselves as leftist? This is possible; but there is another 
possible explanation. The data of the poll refer to all Italians over 15 years of 
age, whereas in elections only those who are 18 and above vote. There are about 

3 million persons in the 15-18 age group. Another reason for the disparity between 
our poll and the electoral percentages is the fact that the latter do not include 
nonvoters. 


With respect to this point, assuming that Italians from 15 years on--instead of 18 
years on-~vote, and that everyone votes, the percentage of votes for the left-- 
calculated according to the MAKNO poll--would be 38.4 percent: that is, 2 percent 
more than those who in this survey said they were leftist. This is explained by 
the fact that it is precisely among the 3 million of the very young (15-18 years) 
that the left attains the lowest percentage (24.4 percent) and that, on the other 
hand, the percentages in the age group of "centrists"” (28.9 percent) and of the 
rejection front that rejects traditional politics (6.7 percent) are higher. 


Another important fact emerges from a comparison of the meager preferences for the 
left of the very young (15-18 years of age) and the decidedly greater ones of the 
medium-young (25-34 years of age). In the latter age group, almost half of the 
[Italians (46.7 percent) placed themselves on the left. There is thus evidence of 
a clear split between generations: the "older" one with its political memory and 
that of the very young who are clearly more unpoliticized or "rejective." 





Why People Are Rightist. Why People Are Leftist. 


The question in Table 2-3 is: People may be leftist or rightist for various 
reasons. Indicate from among the following reasons those that seem most valid to 
you. Forty-two percent of those interviewed believe that today in Italy those 
who are rightist are so "because they belong to a privileged social class," while 
less than half (20.7 percent) believe that they are leftist "because they belong 
to an underprivileged social class." 


Adherence to a political alignment for "idealistic reasons" clearly means more to 
the left (35 percent replied that the most valid reason for being on the left is 
the desire for a more just society) than to the right. On the other hand, a 
notable percentage of those who are motivated by "environmental conditioning" 

chose the left: 30 percent believe that they are leftist "because they are 
influenced by their social environment," while this reason seems less meaningful to 
the right (21.3 percent). 


In this connection, it must be noted that a greater "moral value" and a greater 
desire for a cleanup were evidenced by the left: in fact, 16.2 percent of 

Italians believe that the left is more capable of "opposing a patronage and corrupt 
system,'’ while only 3.7 percent believe that the right is capable of achieving 

this objective. 


The greatest number (46.5 percent) of those who are "idealistically" motivated ("we 
believe in a more just society") on the left are among the medium-young (25-34 years 
of age): the most politicized age group (those who in 1968 were 15-20 years of 


age). 


The right gives notable weight to these motivations: room for free enterprise and 
individua! capability, protection of private property. The greatest percentage 

of preferences (41 percent) given to the right for the reason that "it leaves more 
room for free enterprise and allows persons of greater worth to emerge” is found 
among artisans and businessmen; while the greatest number of preferences (35 per- 
cent) was given by those who are less than 20 years old and who are the least 
"ideological." 


_f we try to analyze these data by "cross referencing" them to those in Table l, 
there emerges a singular indication: those who said they are centrists attributed 
a lower percentage of ideological motivation to the left than was attributed by 
those who said they are rightists. In short, the "centrists" probably distrust 
the left more than do the rightists. 


The question in Table 4 is: In your opinion, is the right or the left more capable 


sp] 


of protecting the following "values"...? 
Which Defends Peace: the Right or the Left? 


To this question regarding the efficacy of the right or the left with respect to 
attaining the various objectives mentioned in the table--peace, salary, etc.-- 
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quite a few answered "I don't know." For example, with regard to the topic of 
peace, the "I don't know's"” are an actual 50 percent, compared with the 34 percent 
of those who indicated "the left." 


In general, the left is considered to be more capable than the right on almost all 
points. Exceptions are private property and the family. 


On the topic of peace, the left attained a preference index that is 2 percent lower 
than the percentage of those who declared themselves to be on the left (Table 1): 
thus, aportion of those who said they are leftist do not believe that the political 
activity of the left is efficacious. 




































































Table 1 
Are You a Rightist or a Leftist? 

Age and Sex Left Right I do not Rejection of I do not 
belong to traditional know 
either political 
group prograizs 

General average 36.6 13.6 21 17.5 11.3 

Male 41 17.8 21.8 16 3.5 

Female 32.5 9.7 20.3 19 18.6 

Age (15-19) 24.4 13.3 28.9 26.7 6.7 

(20-24) 36.2 12.2 19 17.2 15.5 
(25-34) 46.7 10.5 17.1 20 5.7 
(35-44) 32.5 18.2 23.4 18.2 7.8 
(45-55) 42.3 10.3 24.4 16.7 6.4 
(over 55) 30.3 17.2 18.2 11.1 23.2 

Occupation Left Right I do not Rejection of I do not 
belong to’ traditional know 
either political 

ian group programs 

Housewife _ 25.7 12.9 28.6 17.1 15.7 

Student _ 35.6 16.9 22 20.3 5.1 

Professional /Manager 23.6 22.9 20 25.7 2.9 

Artisan/Businessman 29.8 23.4 14.9 17 14.9 

Worker/Farmer 43.7 9.9 16.9 22.5 7.0 

Employee 44.4 7.8 25.6 16.7 5.6 

Retired on pension 30.8 12.3 16.9 10.8 29.2 

Unemp loyed 60.9 13 17.4 4.3 4.3 
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Why We Are Leftist 
















































































he 
Because we believe in a society with fewer social inequalities 
and injustices = 35 
Because we are influenced by the social environment in which we work 
and make friends 30 
Because we belong to a disadvantaged and marginal social class 20.7 
Because we have pursued certain studies and have read certain things 20.7 
Because the ideas of the left are more advanced and modern than those 
of the right 19 
To oppose a patronage and corrupt system 16.2 
Because we belong to a family with leftist traditions 16 
Because only with a strong left can we emerge from the present 
economic-social crisis 11.6 
Because the left fights terrorism more effectively 2.5 
Tabdle 3 

Why We Are Rightist 

7 he 
Because we belong to a privileged social class 42 
Because the right leaves more room for free enterprise and 
makes it possible for persons oi greater worth to emerge 25.3 
Because the right protects private property better 25.3 
Because we are influenced by the enrivonment in which we work and 
make friends 21.3 
Because we belong to a family with rightist traditions 17.4 
Because the right protects individual freedom 15 
Because only with a stronger right can we emerge from the 
present economic-social crisis _ 5.2 
Because the right fights terrorism more effectively 4 
To oppose a patronage and corrupt system 3.7 
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Table 4 


In Your Opinion, Is the 


Right or the Left More 


Capable of Protecting... 






































Left Right I don't know 
Cultural values 44 23 33 
Private property 19 58 23 
The family 27 39 34 
The lira 31 24 45 
Education 44 22 34 
The economy 39 24 37 
The first employment 57 16 a 
Civil rights 49 15 36 
Salaries 57 15 28 
The standard of living 39 21 40 
World peace 34 16 50 
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POLITICAL PARTY OF RADICALS DISAGREES ON FUTURE COURSE 


Amsterdam ELSEVIERS WEEKBLAD in Dutch 10 Oct 81 p 23 
|Article by Piet Goosen: "PPR Should Be Directed More to the CDA Voters" | 


Text} A conflict over direction has broken out within the PPR 

| Political Party of Radicals |, Dissatisfied early members of the 
PPR, such as Michel van Hulten and Erik Jurgens, want to return to 
the old course of warm cooperation with the PvdA | Labor Party |; 
they strive for a progressive cooperation, which cannot be achieved 
with the CPN | Communist Party of the Netherlands | and the PSP | Pa- 
cifist Socialist Party]. They believe that the PPR must once 
again become a net in which to catch frustrated CDA | Christian De- 
mocratic Appeal | voters. Parliamentary party leader Ria Beckers 
does agree with this, but “we cannot exclude the PSP and the CPN." 


"Since the sixties, all kinds of things have been going on within the churches. 
They are actively engaged in changing society, with a new life style, a more aus- 
tere life, poverty in the Third World, nuclear arms (the IKV [ Interdenominational 
Peace Council }) and nuclear energy. The curious thing is that this development is 
not reflected in the party formation." 


"One of the reasons for the founding of the PPR was to force the confessional par- 
ties to split up into a conservative part and a radical-progressive part. This di- 
vision in two was a failure. The loss of votes from the confessionai parties did 
occur to a certain extent, but the PPR itself did not profit from it." 


Erik Jurgens thus formulated the undercurrent of dissatisfaction among early PPR 
members about the lonely course of the Christian-Radical Party. 


The D'66 | Democrats '66]|, and a little later the PPR, were washed ashore on the 
waves of renewal of the sixties, like crowbars in the clayey political relation- 
ships. The D'66 scrambled out of a very deep valley up to a medium-sized, bour- 
geois party, which is no longer any different in its behavior from the conventional 
parties: the crowbar has been replaced by a springboard. 


[1l-Fated 
In 1972, under the inspiring leadership of Bas de Gaay Fortman, the PPR won seven 


seats in parliament, one more even than the D'66 at that time. Those were beauti- 
ful days, at the time of the Den Uyl administration. Two PPR ministers in the 
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cabinet, Van Doorn and Trip, slamming doors and real political influence (nuclear 
power plants). But the election results of 1977 were ill-fated for the PPR: a 
loss of four seats, partly due probably to an anti-CDA motion, about which CDA list 
head Van Agt made the following comments: "The small PPR boy refuses to continue 
to play soccer and is leaving the playing field. We are pleasantly waving the kid 
out.” 


Ria Beckers has not managed to make the kid ary bigger; this year the PPR kept its 
three shabby seats. The crowbar became a button, with slogans against nuclear arms, 
nuclear energy, South Africa, for the environment and the Third World. The party 
is as large or as small as the CPN and the PSP and is no longer very distinguishable 
from an expressive party. 


One by one, the early Christian-radical fighters, the young De Gaay Fortman, Dolf 
Coppes, Wouter van Dam, Michel van Hulten, Jacques Tonnaer, Erik Jurgens and Harry 
van Doorn, withdrew into political lukewarmness. They remained members, paid their 
contributions, but otherwise became virtually silent. The new base, an active rank 
and file of agitators, gradually penetrated the party staffs and pulled the PPR to 
the little left. 


Dissatisfaction smouldered among the old school; last year Harry van Doorn aroused 
the party by suggesting joining with big brother PvdA. Dissatisfaction also grew 
among part of the new generation about low political influence. They found each 
other, in August and September, in a proposal to allow the PPR to return to its 
original position: away from the small, radical left wing and back to the civilized 
barely left of center, somewhere between the PvdA and the CDA, insofar as there is 
any room left. The PPR must return to fulfilling its original function of net to 
catch frustrated CDA voters, and try to broaden the leftist bloc via new ties with 
the PvdA. Cooperation with the CPN and the PSP is rejected, according to the pro- 
posers. With this, the conflict over direction within the PPR was ignited, because 
the party leaders -- with a single exception (AD Melkert) -- and the parliamentary 
party, with Ria Beckers in the lead, do not want a change of course and that has 
been expressed in an executive memorandum. 


A misunderstanding was immediately cleared up: the conflict does not relate to po- 
litical content. Michel van Hulten noted: "From the point of view of the progran, 
we all agree with each other. But it is a question of taking our program to a dif- 
ferent electoral audience, by conducting a different style of politics. The pro- 
gram approach, non-conformism, is and remains the essence of the matter. But to 
realize a program, you need an electoral audience, and that lies in the middle." 


The members of the PPR believe that even though the leftist bloc has grown in the 


past decade, it has done so too slowly. In 1971, the left/right proportion in 
parliament was 60/90 seats; in 1981 it was 70/80 (whereby the D'66 is counted in 
the leftist bloc). A gain of 10 seats in 10 years, but no clear leftist majority. 
Van Hulten noted: "What is at stake here is the further breaking open of that 


70/80 proportion. It is the task of all leftist parties to win seats, but this 
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does not succeed with the PSP and the CPN. The PPR does not do it either now, and 


that is wrong.” 


Jurgens commented: ‘The situation is such that within the left, for example, votes 
are lost to the PvdA and won from the PSP. The shifts occur primarily within the 
leftist bloc, and then you are left staring at your navel. I would like to return 
to the progressive concentration of three (PvdA, D'66, PPR), just as it existed in 
1972, with a common program such as ‘Turning Point.‘ With the current line, work- 
ing with parties such as the CPN and the PSP which have no input of content to 
offer, in a progressive cooperation, would not work. if we were to participate in 
a progressive cooperation, voters would be scared off." 


Dogmatic 


Jurgens and Melkert acknowledge that, compared to the CPN and the PSP, the position 
of the PPR is no longer so non-conformist, rather somewhat dogmatic. The goal -- 
win votes from the Christian milieu (CDA) -- has been missed. It is true that many 
agitators from the Christian radical group have found political shelter in the PPR, 
but they form only a relatively small group. 


Jurgens noted: "In terms of figures, supporting a variety of actions did not pro- 
duce any votes. The PPR has allowed itself to be too much affected by the actions. 
It is 2a problem which also faces Max van den Berg in the PvdA. A large number of 
shouters, but it does not produce anything. It did not help us bring in CDA voters}; 
that number is practically nill." 


Yan Hulten commented: "There have been actions, supported by the PPR, which have 
contributed to turning voters away. This conflict is also noticeable in the PvdA. 
As a political party, one has to be careful not to allow oneself to be swept along 
with the trend. There are actions which do not please the voters, even though they 
may strongly approve of their goal. I believe that the last action in Dodewaard 
did not contribute to the anti-nuclear energy movement. It repulses people rather 


+han reccuiting them. It is incredibly dangerous if you are counter-productive be- 
cause of a oo style of working. We have to maintain a certain realism and not 
strive change by all possible means. It is a fact that change takes time." 


Yan Hulten is not at all in favor of the PPR being absorbed into the PvdA. "It is 
much better to choose from several stores than from a single large supermarket. In 
addition, there are program related differences. Our small circle is no less radi- 
cal than others within the PPR, but we do have to present our program in such a way 
that it speaks to members of the CDA. The essence of our work during the years 
1971 up to and including 1973, was a clear three party offer of the PvdA, the D'66 
and the PPR. This allows you to reach a very wide range of voters via various 
channels.” 


In this respect, Frans Schulte added, the PPR wants to be recognizable to Christian 
people. Even though the PPR is Christian-radical, it is not a confessional party 
like the CDA, "because you cannot get a political program out of the bible and the 


rospel." “But this identification is no longer clear to CDA voters, and we have to 
make it visible again." 

History teaches us that the PPR is no longer recognized as a Christian party. Just 
as frustrations within the three then existing Christian parties led to the breaking 
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away of the PPR, thus the shift to the right, or catholic domination, within the 
CDA, via the “Not By Bread Alone"“-group under the leadership of Goudgwaard, culmi- 
nated in yet another Christian breaking away, that of the Evangelical People's 
Party | EVP |, even though it did not win a seat in parliament due to its lack of an 
appealing leader. 


There were discussions about an association. Ad Melkert noted: "“Goudzwaard speci- 
fically realized that you cannot achieve a breakthrough with a small club. He did 
fancy the PPR. But the PPR was sceptical toward the EVP; there was no enthusiasm 
on our part and Goudzwaard was very much aware of this feeling." 


Erik Jurgens added: “There was an appeal to the FPR to take steps to receive the 
EVP warmly, but the overwhelming tenor was negative. The reactions to this were 
far too lukewarm. The possibility of a joining together, a combined list or a 
federation, was misjudged. I think that there was no willingness because the PPR 
is no longer directed toward CDA voters." 


Bridge Function 


And this is specifically what Jurgens and his supporters do want to do again. Thdr 
proposal, supported by about 10 people, among whom all the former party presidents 
except for the current one, together with the memorandum from the executive, will 
undoubtedly be the main topic at the PPR congress on 20 and 21 November. Van 
Hulten and Jurgens have also declared their candidacy for executive functions. 


PPR leader Ria Beckers wants nothing to do with a strategic change of course. The 
yguestion is whether this would not ultimately lead to a trimming of the program 
anyway. She sticks to the bridge function of the PPR between the PSP/CPN on the 
one hand and the PvdA/CDA on the other. "After all, this bridge function and the 
hope that the PPR will grow are irreconcilable," said Michel van Hulten. 


mse 
5 
~*~ 


a Beckers commented: "There is a difference in principle. The group wants a 
iecision at the November congress to reject the little left cooperation with the 


SPN and the PSP. Whereas the congress decision of 1977 stipulates that we do not 
exclude any leftist parties. Aside from this, the differences are not very big. 
are striving for a broad party, even though we will never become a large party. 


the memorandum from the executive to the congress states that the PvdA is in- 
ispensable to progressive cooperation.” 
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to what extent does the PPR still fulfill its function of net for runaway CDA 


roters? Ria Beckers: "During the election campaign we clearly recruited among 

the CDA voters. An Intomart study showed that out of the more than 100,000 addi- 
tional PPR votes, 14 percent came from the CDA. That is not at all true of the 

PSP and the CPN. So, we do draw votes from the CDA, even though not enough of then. 


[| do agree that we should strive for the middle. Also that the tone and style 
could be better, but no change of place." 


According t ‘a Beckers, the same Intomart study showed that in the last elections 
there was ha y mutual exchange of voters between the leftist parties. But 
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friendly association with the PSP and the CPN frighten away possible voters from 
the CDA camp, is the complaint from the Jurgens group. Ria Beckers said: "We are 
too small and I do believe that things are not going all that well right now, but 
we cannot exclude those parties, can we? =In the action centers, our members often 
work well together with the other parties. The basic point of difference is the 


exclusion of the PSP and the CPN, and we say clearly: such a directive cannot go 
to the action centers." 
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POLITICAL SPAIN 


VARIOUS ASPECTS OF NATO MEMBERSHIP ANALYZED 
Oliart on Economic Advantages 
Madrid ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA in Spanish 15 Oct 81 pp 26, 27 
[Interview with Defense Mirister Alberto Oliart; date and place not given] 


{Text ] The head of the Defense Ministry, Alberto Oliart, is obsessed with two things: 
en the one hand, that the compensation for Spain's entry into NATO "be advantageous 
for our country” and, on the other, the retention of the capacity for making decisions 
regarding the quantity and quality of the Spanish Armed Forces. 


{Question] What are the strategic and logistical advantages of Spain's entry into 
NATO? Is there any disadvantage? 


[Answer] It is incumbent on the Chiefs of Staff Board to devise the joint strategic 
plan and to propose it for the government's approval. Then, the one to evaluate both 
the advantages and the disadvantages that exist in this respect is that high-ranking 
mtity which, on the occasion of its meeting with the president of the government 
last August, declared that Spain's entry into NATO entailed advantages for our defense. 
What I mean by this is that this matter has been studied in great detail by the perti- 
nent entity, and that this fact has been weighed -a the decision made by the govern- 
ment. As for the logistical aspect, it is part of the decision on strategy, and has 
been considered as part of the latter. 


[Question] Which territorial installations, or facilities, associated with communica- 
tions, etc., have been planned for Spain to turn over for joint NATO use? 


{Answer} [t is still too early to answer this question. The only thing involved now 
is signing the treaty for membership. When this step has been taken, it will be time 
to negotiate the cooperation that we are going to offer in all those areas. In 
principle, we are receptive to any proposal from the Alliance, provided that the 
compensation offered us is beneficial to our country. 


The Infrastructure Is Half Financed 


(OQuestion} How are the investments in infrastructure to be made as a result of the 
entry going to be financed? 
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[Answer} If the installations are for the collective use of national forces, they 
belong to the "national infrastructure" and their financing is defrayed by the respec- 
tive national budgets. If, on the other hand, they are going to be for the joint 

use of two or more member nations or if, even though they are to be used by a single 


y, they are of preeminent mutual interest, they are financed in a shared manner 
among the countries of the Alliance, based on a system of percentages determined 
through an agreement. The criteria which serve as a basis for the negotiations 

to set these percentages are: each country's contributing capacity, the advantages 
that the potential user nations might accrue from the installations and the economic 
benefits derived for the host country. 


such as the use of local labor on construction, the 


The latter could be significant, 

entry o Sreign « nge, the expansion and improvement of the communications system, 
improvement in the national oil pipeline or telecommunications systems, etc. But 
these ad igeS are necessarily counterbalanced by the burdens imposed on the host 
‘ountry, which must pay for the purchase of land, and assume responsibility for the 





preparation of accesses, and for the provision of light, water and other necessary 


stion] Will the necessary rejuventation or the top military echelons and other 
idaptations entailed by the entry cause unrest within the Armed Forces? 


\nswer|] In the first place, it should be pointed out that Spain's entry into NATO 
loes not necessitate any type of adaptation. The countries which are members of the 


sit ilitary statuses as different as those of the FRG and Iceland might be. In no 
instan loes NATO establish any standard measurements which the Armed Forces of the 
member nations must fit. 


wever, the laws recently approved, and being processed in Congress and the Senate, 

the rejuvenation of personnel and promotions among our command cadres are already, 

vithout regard for our future entry into the organization, adapting our Armed Forces 
to those of the leading Western countries. 


iestion}] Will the duration and features of military service be changed? 


wer| There are at present in NATO voluntary recruitment systems (United States, 
ly eat Britain, Luxembourg) coexisting with other compulsory systems, and 


within it there are considerable differences. To cite the matter of duration alone, 
from 8, 9 and 10 months in Belgium, France or Denmark to as many as 20 and 


. 9 i. baw Dor fa . 
rer 20 in Turkev, Portugal or Greece. 


| immarize, any reference to NATO should be made with the general view that the 
rganizati is in no way a supragovernmental entity, but rather an intergovernmental 
' i with the image of that view and the flexibility that the member nations have 
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{Question} What advantages will Spain accrue in the area of information, in addition 
to those we already have as a result of the accords with the United States? 


lAnswer] The accords with the United States have never completely satisfied us, and 
we have constantly stated this. Participation in NATO affords a series of possibili- 
ties (particularly in the area of cooperation in high-technology projects) that have 
been denied us to date. Although Spain has had a desire for participation (as proven 
by a bilateral agreement more on the enterprise level than on the governmental one), 
it must be admitted that we have not found facilities. 


[Question] Wiil the territorial expansion entailed by Spain's entry change the present 
an tructure of NATO? To what cemmand will Spain be subordinate? 


[Answer] This too will be the object of negotiation. There are various options in 
this regard, one of which is the establishment of a command for the Strait Zone 
which, if the Alliance were to propose it, we would unquestionably assume. But, I 
repeat, these are only hypotheses which may be studied at the negotiating table. We 
should not torget that any decision made within the Alliance must be made unanimously 
by all its members. Therefore, no theories can be ventured until each and every one 
of the countries belonging to NATO is heard. 


Economic Advantages Detailed 
Madrid ACTUALIDAD ECONOMICA in Spanish 15 Oct 81 pp 27, 28, 30, 31, 33 
[Article: "at the Outset, Very Economical" ] 
[Text | The contr-versy has been in the streets since the Calvo Sotelo government decid- 


ed to take the bull by the horns. The political parties have brought their members 
] 


out to the streets, and have filled the ears of the public with messages. 


se in faver of a Spain incorporate¢ into the NATO defense system stress that this 
is tne opportunity to end the definitive isolation from the Western world. They also 
t , in NATO, Spain's negotiating capacity will be increased in the case of 


sraltar, and the walls separating this country from the EEC could be toppled. 
Those who maintain that Spain has no need for NATO repeat that the best policy is that 
of neutrality toward the two blocs, and ask why it does not join the EEC rather than 
tle claiming that within a short time all types of nuclear weapons will be 


installed on Spanish soil, with the risk that it involves for the population both in 
) i i 1 warti 
1i+ 11 onom 
t Sprain! ry into NATO cannot be assessed from a political and defensive stand- 
eo ‘ Ohi , Pe 7 EP SE He 
point : ri thnougyn i indamental reason for the organization s existence 1S, 


! ib! the ions. An analysis of the economic and 
industrial advantages that could result from the membership also seems essential for 


irst, we must begin by analyzing the cost of the operation, concerning which we 


~ 
ee) 
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There are in NATO two different budgets which, when actually broken down, become 
three: a civilian budget, a military budget and a contribution to the common infra- 
structure. Each country, at the time of its joining, must negotiate the percentage 
that it must pay: its contribution to the organization's expenses, which is obtained 
on the basis of the GNP. NATO's civilian budget amounts to about $50 million per 
year, and the military budget totals $250 million. The amount that Spain would be 
required to contribute is, however, difficult to specify. It could be estimated at 


: ‘ es 


Now then, it must also be taken into consideration that, in the negotiations, there 
will appear the contribution of installations which Spain has at present, both those 
tor joint Spanish and American use and those for the exclusive use of the Spanish 
Army and those acquired by it as a potential user. These circumstances limit the 
possibility of any prior estimate regarding Spain's contribution to NATO, although 
it is reckoned that the reduction would be about 25 percent. Similarly,a factor 
which would help to increase the defense budget is the recommendations that NATO 
might make in relation to the goal of a joint force associated with Spain, and on 

he percentage allocated for defense spending, which must exceed 3 percent of the 

(in the current budgets no more than 2.7 percent is allocated for this item). 

in any event, no NATO member nation is forced to make outlays which have not been 
freely decided upon by the competent national authorities. 


On the supposition that the Spanish Parliament approves the entry into NATO, and the 
recommendations from the organization on defense budgets are followed, Spain's defense 
budget would inevitably have to increase. An estimate of the percentages of the GDP 
he budgets of other years is difficult to make but, according to a study from 

ne Defense Ministry, the defense appropriation should increase by 9.6216 billion 
pesetas by 1982, by 9.9112 billion by 1983 and by 9.0334 billion by 1984. 


rr 


Qu. 


addition to these costs, Spain's entry into NATO will unquestionably bring a sizable 
number of advantages in the economic and labor areas. The economic gains will be a 
result of the logistical cooperation that is being proposed within the organization, 

a step preceding the standardization in the area of supplies, components, armament 
and equipment deemed essential for increasing the Alliance's defense capacity. As a 
result of this proposal, during the past few years a multinational cooperation on 


specitic projects has been developing among the members of NATO. The importance of 


weapons manufacturing sectcr in the world and, more specifically, in the Alliance, 
reflected in the amount of defense spending among the combined member nations, 
| in 1930 exceeded $240 billion. Such a capital turnover must of necessity have 
‘recut repercussions on the economies of the NATO countries participating in some 
weapons manufacturing projects. 


that cooperation is the most important project undertaken by Europe 
70's: the joint manufacture of the versatile MRCA fighter vlane (Multi- 


= 


: . . , ’ Al 
bat Aircraft), better known as the "Tornado. 
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The project is of particular concern to Spain, because the Spanish Air Force intends 
to replace 144 aircratt (the plan has now been reduced to the purchase of 96, see 

AE, No 1,224); an ough in principle the airplanes selected by the FACA program 
were three models cr American manufacture, the incorporation of the "Tornado" into 


tne program iS Dy NOW a reaiity. 


[f Spain purchases its aircraft from Panavia, its entry into the consortium as a full 
? ’ co. e 


.egai partner will occur, which would provide work for the Spanish firm Aeronautical 
construction, Inc (in which Panavia has an 1l percent share). The latter would be 


* 


responsible for the manufacture of 40 percent of the parts for the airplane and the 
maintenance of those purchased by the Air Force. Each "Tornado" unit costs 1.6 billion 
yesetas. 


Another project involving technological and financial cooperation that is already 
under way among European countries belonging to NATO is the establishment of a new 
consortium, SETEL, comprised of five industrial enterprises in Germany, Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands and Italy, which intends to manufacture the Hawk surface-to- 


7 


& r missile, with a plan to manufacture 4,000 units in 10 years. 


Also related to a joint gk sae is the manufacture of the American Sidewinder missile 
(with Portugal, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Greece and the Netherlands participating), 
with the intention of NE a total of 10,000 units in 6 years; and the United 
States, France and [taly are devising a production program for several thousand of 
the American Mark 4 model torpedos. 


[Improvement in the Infrastructure 


Spain's entry into NATO wil! also most assuredly result in an improvement in certain 
aspects of the highway and railway infrastructure, as well as in that of airports, 

Oil pipelines and electrical communications systems. 

Within the European theater of operations, the Iberian peninsular would constitute the 


pe, owing to its initial distance from the Central 
European zone of contact and its nature as a separator of the Mediterranean and Atlan- 
ic areas. This would lead to a gearing of the infrastructure to not only national 
needs but also those or the organization. 


The NATO plans for Spain call for the existence of three basic areas at which goods 
of all kinds would arrive: the Galician area, the Portuguese area and the Cadiz area. 
From the ree area 1e supplies would be distributed to the units on the Mediter- 
‘ran | the Pyrenees, and to various European areas by sea and air 
bY ed Sta 
\ithough it is a fact that, in peacetime, the volume of traffic would not be large, 
the installations will have to be prepared for the eventuality of a war; and hence 
the infrastructure must attain a very sizable expansion. 
in exact es! ite is impossible, it may be claimed that the construction ol 
Orage systems for piles, the improvement of the ports for mooring medium and 
hear lps, and th rovement of the airports, the highway and railway system, and 
ripeling s well, will be necessary activities that the organization 

















Learning New Types of Technology 


Hence, the economic advantages that may stem from entry into NATO are real, although 
they cannot yet be assessed in figures. But if we succeed in "latching onto" the 
weapons manufacturing projects, what doubt could there be that both the Spanish 

arms manufacturing industry and the sector's auxiliary industry will clearly benefit, 
with the increase in their orders on hand and the learning of new types of technology 
to which they do not have access at present? 


Finally, another advantage entailed by entry into the Alliance is the financial aid 
to the less developed economies stipulated in Article 3 of the Treaty. For example, 
the United States and Germany have aided Portugal, Greece and Turkey, countries which 
could not have kept part of their international commitments without the loans from 
those two countries. Spain could benefit from similar loans to undertake the moder- 


. a a - " 7 } ry” > . 
nization of the Armed Forces. 


Soviet Pressures Against 


Ww 


Madrid ACTUALIDAD FESONOMICA in Spanish 15 Oct 81 pp 35, 36 
\ndres Garrigo (Brussels): "Moscow's Secret Reasons" ] 


fext | The erforts expended by the Soviet Union and its allies to change the Spanish 
Government's decision to join the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are colossal, 
ind not all of them have come to light. 


From individual pressure on politicians or party leaders to the notorious 'memorandum" 
sent to the government (and returned by the latter), including a clever campaign to 
poison public opinion, the Kremlin has resorted to all the means that it deems useful 
to prevent what to the USSR would be one of the most serious setbacks in its foreign 


its persistent attempt to caparate Spain from the Atlantic alliance, why has Moscow 
ven e} fed the bounds of what might be counterproductive for it? Even if the 
oresumed pact between PCE [Spanish Communist Party] and PSOE [Spanish Socialist 
Workers Party] against NATO, concocted in Moscow, did not exist, and even if the 
‘lleged assistance from the KGB to ETA [Basque Fatherland and Liberty Group] to 
festabilize democracy and thus prevent our access to NATO proved to be false, the 
"memorandum would suffice to demonstrate that the USSR has exerted the maximum amount 


f political pressure and has assumed very considerable risks. 
the present time Spain, with its 255,000 troops, 177 combat aircraft, fleet of 
icht submarines, one old helicopter carrier, 16 frigates and 11 destroyers, is no 
reat to anvone. If isolated, we could not even defend ourselves for a couple of 
eeks. Third World countries such as Libya, Iraq, Iran or Syria have a far more 
ibundant and modern arsenal than ours. 
ll of a sudden, a country which is not a neighbor of ours, located over 2,000 kilo- 
sur border, is disturbed and annoyed because we want tc become linked 


. defense alliance. If that country were one of the weak nations situated a 
over 2,000 kilometers from Spain, such as Niger, for example, its apprehension 
haps be understood But no, it is the most heavily armed state that the 


s | - . 
Nave obpserved.... 
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Why should Goliath fear David? If the current David (Israel, perhaps?) could, with 

its slingshot, shoot an atomic blow at the giant. But Spain, because it does not have 
them, not only does not ow nor store, nor want to keep atomic weapons in its terri- 
tory, but also does not have a single strategic bomber or other jet capable of carrying 
a radioactive bomb to the USSR. 


+. 1 Dery » 4 . Nave 
fo the Pvrenees in 10 Days 


If we tur r glasses around and view the reality on the other side,suddenly, every- 
thing is explained: And what if the Soviet Union has planned the invasion cf Western 


It has the ability. In the areas of Northern and Central Europe, the USSR and its 
Warsaw Pact satellites have lined up over 21,000 tanks, as compared with NATO's 

7,000 (three to one), 4,055 aircraft, as compared with 2,375 and 97 divisions, as 
compared with the 27 of the Atlantic allies. There must be added to this the Soviet 
superiority in "Eurostrategic" weapons, such as the famous SS-20 missiles, against 
which NATO does not yet have an antidote, and its overwhelming preeminance in chemical 
and bacteriological weapons. 


Shortly betore the fatal attack which cost him his life, the head of the government, 
Adm Carrero Blanco, received the then Secretary of State Henry Kissinger in Madrid. 
As an eyewitness has told us, the admiral asked "dear Henry’ how long the American 
experts had reckoned it might take the Soviet troops to reach the Spanish-French 
border. In the case of a total attack ("all-out attack"), Kissinger replied, it would 
not be risky to venture the minimal figure of 10 days.... 

hose defeatist calculations have obviously been belied on the official level. The 
German defense minister responded to the theory of the Belgian Gen Robert Close by 


¢ { a ’ YT A ~ } e > / - a 
saying that, for the Red Army be able to reach the Rhine in 48 hours, the Bundes 
ir woul ive te act as a traffic policeman for it. 
Neither Chinese Nor Americans 
How long might it take the Americans to arrive with their massive reinforcements, 
le of deterring the invasion? We have found the answer in a recent informational 


trip to the U.S. to visit the Pentagon, the Military Airlift Command base in Dover 
ware) and the general headquarters of the NATO Atlantic Command (SACLANT), in 
Norfo ‘ireinia). The conclusion was disturbing: In those 10 days of grace, the 
ericans could place in Europe, by air, using its Galaxies and Starlifters, slightly 


ro mplete division, with all its artillery, vehicles, munitions and equipment. 
than 90 percent of the reinfo1 1ents would have to come by sea, and in 10 days 
y a handful of ships could cross the Atlantic, in the event that it were possible 
-o affirm the allied navai supremacy over the Soviet fleet, something that would take « 
sevel 1a S 
> case, t ereat hope of the allies is being able to carry out that 
nent in pe time, being able to take advantage of the days of serious 


) ica | ier signs which usually precede the major outbreaks. 
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he hope of the Soviet strategists, on the other hand, woul: be to emulate their 

mer adversaries of World War II, by unleashing, without prior warning, a massive 
attack that would combine the efficacy of Pearl Harbor and that of the Blitzkrieg. 
Hence, it is essential for them to reach the Pyrenees before the Americans are able 
to react in a traditional manner, sending the essential troops and materiel to drive 


the first wave of Reds. 


scenario also takes another key factor into account: China. Actually, China is 


Soviet Union's enemy most to be feared over the medium and long term. It must 
ut out of action before its billion inhabitants have modern weapons and a first 
nuclear capacity. 


Jacques Depret, the French expert and author of the work entitled "Demain la Guerre" 


} 


rrow the War}, expressed to me his conviction that, before turning against China, 


USSK must keep Western Europe intact, with all its industrial potential. Hence 
the success of a fast traditional attack against Europe without resorting to nuclear 


weanonse 7 wit ] 
Weapons 1S V1Ltai. 


he beginning of the last war, Stalin feared the combined attack of Germany and 


until the Japanese had launched the full weight of their military machine 


igainst the United States did Russia withdraw its divisions from the Far East to rein- 


the Western front. If Hirohitoe had chosen the hammer and sickle as an enemy 


ad of the stars and stripes, the face of Europe would be different today. The 


mare of the double front, the "siege'’ complex and that of the caged bear, are 


still besetting the Kremlin leaders today. According to them, the two threats, Eastern 
nd Western, must be eliminated separately, in different phases; never at the same 
time ‘ith luck, the resounding defeat of Western Europe would force Peking to seek 
eme! 1llow itself to be recolonized by Moscow. Hence, the second phase could 
e achieved without firing a shot. 
in, the Real Reason 
1e logic of this reasoning (accepting the premise established by Lenin, that Soviet 
unism is seeking world hegemony) is based on an almost "insignificant" detail: 
war in Europe must end in the Pyrenees. As we have observed, the 10-day calcula- 
tion is crucial, and is founded on the supposition that Spain, as Felipe Gonzalez and 
Santiago Carrillo desire, will remain outside of the European defense system and will 
1in its angelic neutralism of the last wars.... 
Would Our Entry Into NATO Cost Russia? 
1 pul yperational standpoint, the invasion of 500,000 kilometers of Spanish 
rritory (the size of Germany and [taly combined), to which we would have to add the 


square kilometers of Portugal (more than the combined area of the three Benelux 
uld mean that the Red Army would have to put on the spit a supplement of 
From 6,000 to 7,000 tanks and some 1,000 aircraft. 


nea 
i 


le on only to the capacity of the Spanish Army, but also to the fact 
sh belligerence would enable the allied armies in retreat, especially 
f behind the Dyrenees, in order to wage battle under the pro- 
it imposing natural barrier. 
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Defense Spending, an investment? (Comparison of Defense and Personnel Budgets, 1975-80) 





Country % of Government Spending (a) % of GNP (b) 
Warsaw Pact (c) 1375 1979 1980 1975 1979 
Bulgaria 6 6 6 PF 2.1 
zechoslovakia tam Pe 7.6 3.8 2.8 
East rmany 7.9 8.8 Fes Pe 6.3 
junga <3 3.6 3.8 2.4 2.1 
Poland / 6.1 6 Jed 2.4 
Romania Fat | 4 ae 1.4 
Soviet Union (d) - - - 11-137 
se] fT 10 9.2 no data 3 aca 
re Britain 10.8 10.3 10.7 4.9 4.9 
anada 11.9 8.6 no data 2.2 rat 
JYenmark ren 7.4 6.4 2.2 2 
France 20.2 BT «3 no data 3.9 3.9 
erma 1) 24.4 22.3 22.2 LPS 3.3 
25.5 no data 19.8 6.9 no data 
Pal 8.2 no data 2.6 2.4 
Luxembourg 3 2.9 Fes Py | 1 
The Netherlands 1] 9.1 7.3 3.6 3.4 
Norway 8.2 9.3 no data 3.1 Jol 
iga ) i Fy 10.4 no data 6 4 
urkey (f) 26.6 15.6 no data 9 no data 
d States 23.8 shia 23.3 5.4 PY 
ther European Countries 
stria dat 4.1 4.1 l re 
[reland 4.3 Pe 3.3 1.6 1.6 
5 4.8 5.4 1.4 1.4 
14.5 no data no data 1.8 2.9 
n 10.5 8.4 re¥ 3.4 5.3 
tzerland 19.3 18.8 18.9 1.8 1.9 
avia 49.9 52.8 56.9 5.6 no data 
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MILITARY FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
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Extensive Tests, Series Production 
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[Text/ The tri-national design fi 
famous for its cost than perhaps i' 
potential, nas now gone into series production. The line units, 
above all the trienaticnal Tornado training unit in Cottesmore, 
ingland, thus faz: have received 42 aircraft of the basic series 


/ 


ighter aircraft Tornado, more 
ts unique technical/military 


oa , - . = .** \ ‘ . - n , , . a 
IDS (Interdiction Strike), Another 73 Tornadoes are on the final 
assembly lines of Aeritaiia, British Aerospace and Messerschmitt- 
Boelxow=Blohm, The followine report constitutes a review of the 


“ 


ogram dealing with flight tests, production and initial prac- 
ical experiences in the field. Im addition, there is an inter- 
view with Hans-Joachim Klapperich, the managing director of 
Panavia, the chief contractor of the Tornado project. 


ry 


Thus far, industry and the armed forces of the three participating countries have 
logeed a total of almost 7,000 hours on the Tornado. This figure includes flying 
time on the IDS prototypes, the ADV (Air Defense Variant) prototypes and on the 
Tornadces stationed in Cottesmore. The actual figures for the IDS prototypes and 
2 es aircraft are more than 4,500 hours; for the ADV prototypes, some 
nours, and for the Tornadoes stationed in Cottesmore, more than 2,100 hours. 


‘he planned and required IDS Tornado flight test program is about two-thirds com= 


nleted by now— although it of course varies in particular respects. Handling, 
nerformance, engine testing and the integration of avionies and navigation may 
be considered complete. 


of the national military establishmen®are making a major 
t ing: the results supplied by industry are checked 
tationed there, 
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esting is conducted with the improved, smokeless Turbo-Union RB—199—Mk-101 
engine and concentrates on low=altitude, high-speed tests under negative ‘'g'=con- 


ditions. 

: ; | > 2 oe ; ee — 
Other tes that must still be conducted in ali tnree countries, including their 
nilitary test facilities, concern themselves with testing the aircraft on half- 
nrepared airstrips, autopilot testing, terrain clearance indicator testing, spin 
tests (checking out the built-in system to avoid or limit spins), fast rolls and 
tests involving the reconnaissance container and the Tornado's air refueling con= 
tainer ( duddy-ouddy). 

Thre subsystems supplied by the client (SCM, ECCM and the radar warning system) 
wre being subjected to intensive tests at present. Systems integration and target 
+asts with the Mmeglish laser are making rapid progress. 
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missile Kormoran, of the air-to-air missil 


Present and future arms testing are of particular importance: bomb target vests, 
p t 
idewinder and the firing of the 27mm Mauser cannon against air and ground targets. 


Recent tests in bomb target runs and pattern bombings achieved particularly spec- 
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tacular results, These tests on the West Freugh proving @ grounss in Scotland were 
’ " ad > li + + - +} 
lucted lormado vre=series aircraft, With a target 3m in diameter, the 
. . , . ed * 
seri recistered 2a number of direct nits and a number of near misses... 
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The firs rops, using practice bombs with the ballistic characteristics of 
‘ . - ‘ . . . . andy - 
narachute-retarded 454 ke bombs, were made in a blind approach without radar and 
= . . . nT, 
result e direct hit and one near miss, -ne n vied two bombs were dropped by 
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But re important @ program are the appraisals of those involved in the 
day=to-day flight rations, especially the ones taking part in flight training 
over ast 13 . Meeting with the press at the 1981 Paris Air Show, group 
captai immons manding officer of the Tornado training unit, went public 
with an after- port for the first time, "All flight crews are very enthu- 
jiastic about t mado," said, ‘For the pilots, the aircraft is easy to fly; 
it is extremely cain urbulence and reacts very reliably. 
e ele cal the automatic flight control system have greatly re- 
uced the crew's workl 
“The RB+199 power unit has proven very reliable and has contributed greatly to the 
crew! nfider in the aircraft, Although it is a high-performance aircraft, I 
my um abl j rnado better, more accurately and with greater confi- 
Y in an re flown before. For the navigator, the Tornado represents a 
Lar Ward. e has learned to utilize all systems to the full, 
21 ircraft begins to become evident," the commander 
{ majority of flights at Cottesmore is being con- 
icte Al the most part at night, as was to be expected. 
Th ipta d *hat in his experience the Tornado constituted the 
ist tion ever of a weapons system, 
roblems »» “At first, we had a bad time of 
it w raf ai no experience with it and there was much to 
learn. t , supply of spare parts left something to be desired, 
, example, needed more service and maintenance than expected 
, tages. On the other hand, several components — 
off to an unexpectedly reliable start. We are 
t rain for us and for NATO." 
’ ROTTS 
consists “raining on the new aircraft model 
: stem, There are also formation flights, 
v ry low-altitude flights as well as tacti- 
, © crews gain combat experience at Cottes- 
1 situations and return to their original 





Three Flying Squadrons 


The operational conversion unit of the TI?s is appcexsaptely equal to one flying 
TPOUP . There are three flying squadrons (labeled A to C), one "standardization 


a 
squadron" and a fifth squadron devoted to theoreticai training for pilots and to 
flizht simulators. The unit is commanded by a chief instructor (CI). The post is 


Filed either oy an RAF wing commander or a iieutenant-colonel of the German air 
force, Other such "rotational posts," filled in turn by officers of two or three 
nations, are the chief of the air plans element, the CI, the commander of the 
standardization squadron, the highest-ranking combat observer (KBO) of this squad- 
ron and the commanding officer responsibie for simulator training. 

But the A squadron will Begs be commanded by a German major; the B squadron is 
headed by am RAF squadron leader and the C squedron by an Italian major. 


The commanding officer of A squadron, who will always be a pilot, is assisted by 
a British KBO with the rank of squadron leader. The squadron's remaining train- 
ing crews, 12 pilots and three KB0's, are also composed of officers of all three 
countries-- seven Germans, seven British and one Italian, The other squadrons are 
staffed in a similar manner, 


Each year, thore are 15 training cycles which turn out about 340 nen (170 crews). 
Since the British ADV crews are not trained at Cottesmore, half and sometimes 
more “A the crews assigned to Cottesmore come from the German air force and navy. 
Individual crews spend 4 months in Cottesmore, completing 40 hours of flying time 
while stats ned there. 


; mn 2 joint aircraft pool at Cottesmore by 
the three tions also varies depending on the training volume, At the height of 
1 operational conversion program there will be up to 48 aircraft there accord- 
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rhe is general satisfaction with the progress attain a on the Turbo-Union 

RES 199 ine prog Tr 199=34R Fi 1 engines presently being delivered 
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ice the required thrust which already is about 10 to 15 percent more power- 
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Lies. The required s; fic fuel consumption levels are also being met, 
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In additior otype and prep uction engines, 290 series production 
ines were delivered by late June 19817 with production levels presently stand 











The Mk 101 improved version, presently being certitied, is to provide about 5 per= 
cent more thrust at the same specific fuel consumption levels. This is to be 
effected vy increasing air throughput anc teuperature, This poses which has been 
developed at the request of the British (for the ADV) rather than by the Germans 
will lead to a if full thrust is not utilized 
(which is what the Germans have in mind), Flight certification is expected by the 
end of 1981. By the middle of this year, the engine program had logged 17,000 
ice on ground test stands and flying test stands as well as 18,200 hours with 
ground in the air. The series production engines have run 
é. O00 urs thus far, and that figure is increasing rapidly now. There is no 
fixed life expectaricy on any component of the engine which is designed for on cone 
dition maintenance, The series production engines that nave run longest have 
clocked some 150 hours so far, 
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It is expected that 300 hours will have been reached once they are put into opee 
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ration by the Cerman forces, 


& D funds available which raises the fear that ten may once again lag behind 
the know-how of ner nations over the long run. The RB-i99 is thougtt to have a 
rood potential for further development, particularly with a view to a possible 
successor to the Fj. There is the possibility of increasing thrust considerably. 
The engine would also benefit greatly from a digital governor, a prototype of 
which is presently under development. To follow up on this antomatic control mecha- 
nism, would provide a promising opportunity for the German equipment industry. 


The German propulsion industry is worried about the future. There are hardly any 
R 


Let us have an inexpensive fighter aircraft with the performance capability of the 
Tornado; let us develop and manufacture it ourselves; let it cost no more than the 
old Richthofen tripleedeckers, and if at all possible, let us finance it out of 
labor ministry funds earmarked for job security. That is about the way quite a few 
f us would to quest concerning the Tornado program. First of all, the 
ornado is } triple-decker, even if it is a joint venture by three nations 
determined to develop and produce the best possible aircraft for their armed forces, 
Three n ms, three different military estaolishments, three branches of service, 
three different industrial establishments, three diffe.ent budget structures— to 


‘ : SRi.madhe £4 - - x99 OR lee, . : 
coordinate all that; it was enoush to make anyone cry.. 


But, they did not throw in the towel; they managed, in fact, to achieve something 
that would have been impossible without the readiness to compromise. This not only 


applies to the sophisticated aircraft itself but also to the organization of the 


entire program, including such often overlookea details as contracts, cost estima- 
tes, scheduling, division of labor, etc. Bvery one of these topics would be worth 
ar. article all by itself— but it is the sum of all that tells the whole story. 


But who can see t ig picture today despite all the efforts at trans- 
parence al espite all the meetings at all waged Our Bundestag deputies certain- 
ly cannot, Those on the right are looking for a guilty party on the left, who must 
have been in on everything; and those on the left would like to have many people 
shoulder the "blame" but not the one who is politically responsible. 























Let us bring out a few things one ought to know before assigning the blame ff the 
Tornado financing crisis to one person or another, 


The general contractor for the Tornado program is Panavia—- right ? Far from it— 
in the development stage, Panavia was responsible for the aircraft and the equip- 
ment; Turbo-Jnion was responsible for the engine and Mauser for the fixed gun. 

But Panavia was the general contractor for production! Not quite—- not until after 
the second lot and even then it was not responsible for the engines or for prices 
and funds for series produced engines and guns, which are worked out by the indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 


Well, then NAMMA, the huge government organization, which is domiciled in the same 
building in Munich as Panavia, must have a clear idea of things. 


It should, really; but it does not always share Panavia's views, which turns to 
the organization for money each year, making separate requests for DM, pounds 
sterling, liras and dollars with which to pay its subcontractors. And what happens 
when NAMMA figures the value-added-tax on spare parts exported by Germany differ- 
ently from Panavia ? Then it requests less money from the three governments invol- 
ved than needed by Panavia or the rest of the industry. The same applies to the 
requests for funds submitted by Turbo-Union and Mauser, 


At this point, the governments finally know how much money they should budget for 
the Tornado program next year. To a certain extent they do, but only if they take 
into account that there are national aspects to the Tornado program, such as train- 
ing simulators to be procured nationally and an ADV radar installation to be deve- 
loped in Great Britain exclusively. 


So it igs merely a matter of addition, is it ? By and large, that is true but just 
to complicate things somewhat one must include potential or projected rises in 
value-added-taxes or shifts in the exchange rates in one's calculations.and— one 
must always be right, too. 


Now, one should not make the mistake of believing every word that Panavia, Turbo- 
Union or Mauser ——all of them profit-hungry members of industry-— say about their 
need for funds, Even the mostly smaller sums NAPA cites must be excessive— the 
people in Bonn know ali about it and act accordingly. The first thing they do is 
cut the requests. Strangely enough, their colleagues in London and Rome either 
seem not to know it ali or not to act. In any case, they are not encountering the 
game financial problems as we. 


In order to complicate things even further (Tornade is a complicated piece of 
equipment, after all) let us add time as a factor and look at who must do what 
when, which is to say how much money must be forthcoming when, 


Hach June —let us call it June 1981 for our purposes— Panavia, Turbo-Union and 
Mauser have come up with their budget requests for the coming year —in this case, 
1982—_- and submitted them to NAMMA which adds the figures, examines them and then 
pagses the requests it considers justified on to the individual governments so 
that they can include them in their budget for the year in question. 
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Now comes a critical point! In Germany, this yrbescaqocty is about 6 months late 
because by June 1981 at th. latest the . finance minister wants to have the 
1982 defense Ministry budget request submitted to him. In order to make sure that 
happens, the defense ministry started debating in early 1981 about who will get 
what in 1982, how the defense pie is to be divider up, how auch is needed for 
each particular program, But the largest single item, the Tornado program, will 
not suomit its request until the summer, Faulty planning ? Perhaps not; but the 
consequence of a binational compromise. The fiscal years in the three countries 
run differently— in Italy, from July to June; in Great Britain from April to 
March, No wonder then that a strictly national program would be far easier— too 
many cooks spoil the broth; particularly if there is a British cook among then. 
For a good while, he stirs the broth very slowly and then, when he is called to 
task, he stirs it more rapidly that anyone would have imagined. And in the end 
we are the ones who must eat all of it. 


~ 





Panavia Managing Director Interviewed 


Bonn Wiw ‘T aT. : he 4 ~A? 
/Text, , dozen years ago, in 1969, Panavia Aircraft GmbH was 
founded as a subsidiary of Aerital 


4 3 
talia, British Aerospace and MBB 
serve as th for the development and pro- 
Juction of the tornado abveraft (airframe and equipment). Today, 
Panavia acts as the industrial “paged contractor for the entire 
Tornado weapons systeu, including systems supervision on the ine 
lustry side, In an interview with (ERETECHNIK. Panavia's new 
general manager, Hans-Joachim Klapperich, explained how Panavia's 
role has changed over the years and what the consequences have 
been, The utilization phase now beginning represents a great 
challenge for Panavyia and the subcontractors. Thought is also 
ing giv ; to develop further versions of the Tornado that 
is i | 2 three participating countries 
for exporting the aircraft. 


vertain Tornado components might 


WEHRTECHNIE : anavia » ‘ounded in 1969; since 1979, it has been delivering 


aircraft to the armed fo: s Panavyia's function turned into a mere imple- 
mentation routine or do you, as new general manager of Panavla, see new challen- 


ges facing 


Klapperich: I think we have reached a kind of structural turning point in the 
program now in this decade, Ahead of us, there are new, major tasks that are 
more than a simple continuation of what has gone a One new aspect is that 


wa 


we are now taking care of our existing four customers during the utilization 
phase by supplying them with spare parts, with paneer maintenance and testing 
~ 7 “~~ 


equipment, by developing and delivering the oe angen ited ATS automatic testing 
system and the mocification records, We are also conce rned with working out and 
publishing the entire technical ipasaneidibihs with the developmental-technical 

v: 


raining sien laters, On the other hand, 


ck 


contract work and the preparation of the 


we must try to expand our market, to look for new customers and at the same time 
expand our offerings to the three nations which fund the program. 




















WEHRTECHNIK: So there will be more versions of the Tormmado aside from IDS and 
ADV ? 


Klapperich: We will try to develop the Tornado family further. The basic combat 
and training versions are already availabie-=- eight types altogether, At present, 
we are looking into the question of how the IDS version can be expanded to fulfill 
air-to-air missions and how the ADV version, which already has long-range air—to- 
air radar capability can be adapted for air-to-ground missions. We are also study- 
ing ways of using the basic aircraft to fulfill future military requirements. In 
this connection, we are thinking of adding equipment or armament for such purposes 
as reconaissance and electronic warfare missions. In other words, we are talking 
about special equipment versions of the Tornado. By “enlarging the family," we 
also hope to enhance our chances for export. 


WEHRTSCHNIK: Leaving aside as rich a country as Saudi Arabia, are there really 
any potential customers for an expensive weapons system like Tornado ? 


klapperich: As you must know, we have hac a marketing division ever since Panavia 
was founded which constantly looks into the question of how to offer appropriate 
versions of Tornado to friendly nations, We did offer it to Canada, competing with 
the Americans and the French; we are now offering it to Greece and Spain, compet- 
ing in each case with the American F~16 and F-18 and the French Mirage 2000. In 
terms of all-weather capability, our aircraft are of course superior, 


WEHRTECHNIK: And in terms of price ? 


Klapperich: We also feel we have an advantage on that score although the aircraft 
is comparatively expensive due to its complexity. Because of the rather stable 
price structure in Germany, the slowed-down inflation rate in Great Britain and 
the hardening of the dollar exchange rate, we do feel, however, that we have cer- 
tain pricing advantages as against our competitors. The total requirement for 800 
aircraft should also be of help to us with regard to price, since the single 
soucce principle which applies to offset offers provides for each firm turning 
out a large number of units which in turn would make it more amenable to giving 
up } rt of the total production. Furthermore, the production range of our subcon- 
tractors and suppliers is so wide that there should indeed be rather good offset 
opportunities, 


WEHRTECHNTK: What about exports to other countries ? 


Klapperich: Initially, we are focusing on NATO countries, of course. But there are 
other countries that ought to be interested in our aircraft because of the specific 
mission assignec to their particular air force. 


WEHRTECHNIK: During the utilization phase, Panavia asts as chief contractor on 
the industry side for servicing the entire weapons system, exclusive of the engine 
and the cannon, Now group captain Simmons, the commanding officer of the trinatio- 
nal training unit at Cottesmore, has said that problems have arisen with regard to 
the supply of spare parts and the maintenance of Tornado. Are these startup pro~- 
blems ? 




















ich: The very important servicing phase has now begun for us, as I said 
The uniqueness and the difficulty of the situation is based on the fact 
that this is the first me that three air forces and one nayal air arm are 
jointly operating a racy Reve center on the basis of three different training 
systems, This inevitably led to certain problems in working out and starting up 
the training program and in the operation and maintenance of the aircraft as 

well as in the supply of spare parts. Still, the results so far are very good, 
time in air being much higher than was realistically to be expected. The supply 
of spare parts, provided directly to Cottesmore by us and our subcontractors, 

did run tnke gome vroblems at first but is now so good that the training program 
is not immediately affected. Up to now, there really were startup problems such 

as are bound to arise when one is dealing with about 150,000 mumbered spare parts 
only about 80 percent of which could be ordered thus far. Try to remember that 
there are different delivery schedules for each part and that fixed prices had to 
be agreed upon for almost ail of them, Of course we are watching the flight opera- 
tions at Cottesmore and the outages very closely in order to obtain as moh infor- 
mation as possible, among other things to get confirmation on the on-condition 
maintenance concept. Still, a lot remains to be done in order to make sure that 
the basic need for spare parts by the armed forces, by their main warehouses and 
by the squadrons themselves are met, 


—— IT tT HIT . 


WHER SCHNIK: | fou said earlier that Panavia has been given the job of preparing 
the technical documentation, Has a design status determination on Tornado already 
been made and 1 hove the training documents been prepared ? 


Klapperich: As concerns the needs of the current training phase, the documenta- 
tions already exist. The design status determination for the IDS version was pre- 
pared in 1976 when the aircraft went into series production. For the British AD 
yersion, it will be prepared this summer, before series production starts. 


WSHRTOCHNIK:; An Buropean fighter aircraft for the nineties —a TKF, as envisaged 
erg fare— has been put on ice as a trinational venture for the time being, Is it 
ot feasible that Tornado might take over some of the functions that might be 
noigned to TKF 7 
Klapperich: In nigh ye re a fighter aircraft for the nineties, one would certain- 
ly take the state of present technology as one's point of departure and that would 
include components of Tornaco that offer a good deal of potential for further de- 
velopment. This is not only a question of fiscal feasibility but also a question 
of logistics, of standardization within NATO, And so, we attach a great deal of 
importance to TKF --or whatever the name of the aircraft turns out to be— parti- 
cularly in view of the smoothly running organization we have with its good connec- 
tions to the Suropean equipment industry. To build up a new organization for this 
purpose would be very time-consuming and not at all inexpensive. One should also 
take into account that certain components will be developed for the Tornado as 
such, Now if these were to be used for a TKF as well, that would be very difficult 
to work out and would take a great deal of coordination. 











WEHRTSCHNIK: The Tornado investigating committee will resume work after the summer 
recess, Have you anything to say to statements made by members of the committee 
thus far ? 


Klanperich: We are chief contractors but not exclusive contractors and as such 
only partially affected by the subject matter under investigation, which does not 
desi with She costs as much as with the manner in which budgetary funds were pro- 
vided im specific calendar years in the German area, We know of no such problems 
having occured in the other participating countries. At the moment, I would rather 
not go any further in view of the fact that this is a "pending case," 


WEHRTECHNIK: In connection with the Tornado investigation, the pres< has often 
said that the Tornado management is an overblown, tangled, bureaucratic apparatus. 
What is Panavia's reaction to this contention ? 


Klapperich: From the outset, we have made an effort to create a simple management 
organization to run this very large project on the industry and the government 
side which would efficiently coordinate all of it. We achieved this, among other 
things, by organizing NAMMA --with which we are working well together— and Pan- 
avia along similar lines. In fact, we are mirror images of each other in that 
each of our subdivisions has a counterpart to deal with directly. We also saw to 
it that our team remained as small as possible, by delegating assignments and re- 
sponsibility to our subcontractors. 


WEHRTSCHNIK: But wouldn't you say that 200 people at Panavia directly engaged in 
working on the project is a bit much ? 


Klapperich: This number has stayed ” ame for several years and should remain 
at this level although the jobs to be Jone have greatly increased. Let me give you 
an example from the accounting area, In 1976, when we started on series production, 
there were six large contracts with about 40,000 bookkeeping entries per year and 
some 10,000 vendor invoices, Ten employees were able to handle this volume, Now, 
we have 24 employees taking care of 320,000 entries and 40,000 invoices involving 
113 contracts and cost units. Thus, some departments have grown over the years and 
others have gotten smaller as Panavia‘'s fumctional responsibilities changed along 
with progress on the program itself. We have tried all along to retain as much 
transparence in the program as possible, To this end, we set up data processing 
systems that could handle the huge information volume quickly and accurately. 
Given the volume of contracts and the need to manage the program reliably, I do 
not think we can be accused of having created an overblown bureaucracy. 


WSHRTUCHNIK: Prior to being named general manager, you were the head of the 
finance and contracts division of Panmavia since its inception, What were the most 
important and trenchant experiences you had in that position ? 


Klapperich: I think that all of us who have worked at Panavia since the beginning 
have gained a lot of diversified experience. We can be proud of the fact that we 
have managed to bring three nations, four end users and three areas of industry in 
the three nations together. (> speak one language, We have been able to agree on 
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the major planning and production procedures. That also applies to contracts where 
we agreed on a common set of contract conditions. We were able to agree to uniform 
procurement procedures for the equipment at the start of the program, and these 
are now being used in other programs as well. And finally, we established a basis 
of trust between the participating governments and industrial firms which gives us 
an opprtunity of both approaching and discharging future assignments more easily. 
All of this together provides a good basis for upcoming projects, as for example 
the possible expansion of our own existing basic program. In a word, we have crea~ 
ted an Buropean industrial unit which is an efficient economical operation and 
which contributes decisively to the standardization within the HATO alliance, 
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MILITARY FRANCE 


NEW, MORE FUEL-EFFICIENT MILITARY AIRCRAFT PLANNED 
Paris DEFENSE NATIONALE in French Oct 81 pp 164-167 
[Article by Victor Brehat: "Adapting Aircraft Fleets to Rising Oil Prices"] 


[Text] A few months ago, an aviation event occurredthat was quite illustrative of 
new trends in the choice and use of aircraft. I refer to Air France's decision to 
withdraw its Caravelle 3's from service. This decision was not prompted by technical 
considerations impugning the quality of the aircraft. Even though these Caravelles 
have been in operation for some 20 years, they are totally reliable and users still 
think very highly of them.* On the whole, it was aviation fuel's growing share of 
operating costs which led to this decision. Today, aviation kerosene accounts for 
more than 25 percent of a commercial airline's expenses, whereas before 1973 it 
accounted for less than 10 percent. Likewise, in the French Air Force, nearly 20 
percent of Title 3 [operations and maintenance section of the budget] represents 
funding for operational fuels. Hence oil-related constraints weigh very heavily 
upon aviation activities which are, therefore, obliged to adjust to these conditions 
by taking strict economy measures. For the present and the immediate future, these 
measures mean improving existing equipment and operating procedures. In the longer 
run, this situation will bring aircraft manufacturers to design equipment that 
achieves a better compromise between performance and fuel efficiency. 


Improvement of Existing Equipment 


This improvement effort is centered on three main areas: reengining, use of elaborate 
ilight control systems, and adoption of new aerodynamic solutions. 


As concerns the reengining process, it appears that only high-capacity aircraft, 
whose engines are housed in nacelles on the underside of the wing or on the aft 
section of the fuselage, lend themselves to relatively easily accomplished and 
profitable modifications. Replacing jet engines on such aircraft is an operation of 
rather limited scope even though very costly. It mainly calls for modifying pylons 
supporting the turbines, adapting the engine control systems, and increasing the 
efficiency of rudder controls so as to ensure safety in case of engine failure 

when the new eng{ne is more powerful than the old. Two aircraft operated by the 


| 


a Se: | 
* A total of 17 Caravelles are in service and the Ministry of Defense still 


operates four}10 R and 11 R versions which being more recent, are relatively 
economical tof operate. 
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French Air Force, the DC-8 and the C-135, are scheduled for -.eengining. They are to 

be retrofitted with CFM56 turbofan engines produced jointly by Snecma and General 

The CFM56 was described in this very column back in 1979. Manifold benefits 
are expected from this conversion. The first is in economy of operation through 

an estimated average reduction of some 15 percent in fuel consumption. Secondly, 

there will be improved performance through increased range, rate of climb, and 

payload. Such improvements are highly advantageous for aircraft destined to remain 

in service for nearly two more decades. The last noteworthy benefit is a very 
noticeable reduction in noxious sound levels. 


Electric. 


While reengining is obviously profitable and a rather simpie operation on aircraft 
with multiple nacelle-mounted engines, it appears that this solution is not easily 
applicable to combat aircraft whose engines are usually an integral part of the 
fuselage. These aircraft are optimized from their very conception to make the best 
possible use of a given engine which conditions, for example, the dimensions of the 
basic airframe, the volume of the fuel tanks, and the aircraft's internal configuration. 
Installation of a new-generation engine is liable to require structural design changes 
at a very high cost for often questionable results.* Furthermore, rapidly changing 
techniques and operational effectiveness requirements preclude keeping fighter 
iircraft in service for more than 20 years, whereas the service life of a reengined 
UC-8 can be advantageously extended beyond 30 years with a high rate of activity. 

this longevity, combined with fuel savings, makes reengining a profitable investment 
for high-capacity aircraft. Such is not the case, however, for combat aircraft. 





Advances made in avionics also contribute to enhanced productivity. For instance, 
the latest flight control systems integrating all flight parameters permit 
optimization of the mass fuel rate of flow. Likewise, the very comprehensive 
navigation systems now available give an air crew the capability of flying by area 
(zone) instead of flying assigned airways. Insofar as air traffic control procedures 
allow, routes can thus be shortened. Yet use of these costly techniques results in 
limited savings of probably less than 5 percent. Consequently such use is fully 
ustified only for high fuel consumption aircraft having a very high utilization 


itio. Modernization of combat aircraft would be, in this case also, an operation 
‘ff highly questionable profitability. 
Research in aerodynamic technology has also produced results that are promising but 
seeming!y will have greater difficulty in gaining acceptance. They are all aimed 


at improving airflow and hence reducing parasite drag. For instance, Boeing is 
currently testing vertical winglets mounted at the tips of a KC-135's wings. 

By eliminating wingtip vortexes, these winglets would reduce cruise drag by 7 
percent. Lockheed is likewise studying the addition of laminated aluminum vertical 


fins on its C-130 Hercules transport and expects to obtain thereby fuel savings of 
about 5 percent at cruise speed. The limited nature of these developments, which 
have not yet become industrialized, must be emphasized, however. 

Improvement of aircraft currently in service is, therefore, an approach commanding 


increased recognition as a means of obtaining acceptable profitability for airiine 


* The Israelis have, however, modified, and reportedly with success, the Mirage 3 
by replacing its Atar engine with an American J79 engine. But this reengining 
was done more for political than technical reasons. 
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fleets despite the constantly escalating cost of aviation kerosene. On the other 
hand, military aircraft are rather unsuitable for this type of approach. They have 
to give priority to operational effectiveness, an imperative requirement which is 
usually the antithesis of a systematic effort to economize. The fact remains, 
however, that aircraft engine and equipment manufacturers now see a potential market 
that will be all the more profitable the more fuel costs climb. Nevertheless, full 
value can be obtained from these technological developments only by improving 
operational practices, a subject we shall now discuss. 


Improve Aircraft Operational Practices 


Kevision ot aircraft operational practices has been beneficial, but results obtained 
vary with the fleets. These changes have been cleariy more profitable for 

commercial airlines than for military aviation. They have dealt with, for example: 
lowering of cruise speeds; improvement of the seat occupancy factor; adaptation of 
descent and approach procedures; more stringent regular technical inspection of 
engines, airframes, and avionics; and reduction of pilot training flights by intensive 
use of simulators. All these measures have resulted in an overall fuel savings of 
more than 5 percent for civil multijet aircraft. On the other hand, the armed 
services have not been able to achieve similar results, because the essential 

ultimate purpose of military equipment is not economy but effectiveness, a fact that 
produces basically different constraints on its use. A combat pilot has approximately 
15 hours of flight training time per month, and within this very limited timeframe 

ne is supposed to acquire mastery of a complex machine. The minimum level of 
proficiency cannot be attained if inordinately restrictive procedures are imposed on 
this training. Nevertheless, all air forces have sought to achieve the best 
compromise between economy and effectiveness, and have obtained beneficial results. 


The pursuit of pure performance, which has been one of aviation's prime concerns for 
the past few decades, is now frequently being disputed in the name of economy of 
operation. This same view conditions choices made by officials when faced with the 
task of replacing their fleets. 


New Generation of Aircraft 


Recent technical and >echnological advances now make it possible to build civil 
aircraft more suited to economic constraints. These aircraft represent but a 
transition generation. Most of them are simply derivatives of older aircraft, 
improved by installation of higher-performance engines and avionics, as well as by 
use of limited lighter structurai components. But within a few years, manufacturers 
will be able to offer aircraft that more fully meet profitability requirements and 
are appreciably different from models currently in service. For instance, a medium- 
range or long-range civil aircraft will be characterized by a thicker supercritical 
wing with reduced sweepback and an increased aspect ratio. The CAG (generalized 
automatic control) concept will be fully exploited and enable weight and drag to be 
further reduced. Much greater structural use will be made of composite materials 
lighter than aluminum alloys. Lastly, more fuel-efficient engines are foreseeable. 


All these improvements will cumulatively enhance their individual beneficial affects. 
for example, the reduction in dead weight and drag will permit use of less powerful 
and hence less voracious engines requiring less fuel to be carried for a given 

flight. Hence it seems we can be optimistic about the future of civil aircraft which, 
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being more complex, will no doubt have a higher purchase price, but whose operating 
costs will be xept within avceptable iimits in spite of the inevitable rise in oil 
prices. 


Combat aircraft also wil! benefit from these recent advances. But the latter would 
have to be used partly in obtaining better performance. Still we can expect that 

they will enable aircraft dimensions, weight, and fuel consumption to be stabilized 
essentially at their present level. If this pattern does take shape, the result will 
be improved operational capabilities without a correlative increase in fuel 
consumption. On the other hand, military trainer and transport aircraft will 

benefit directly from advanced techniques and technology. In fact, noticeable progress 
is already being made in this field.* 


The two oil crises compelled civil aviation to revise its operational concepts quite 
substantially. The era of the Concorde appears over for the moment, despite that 
aircraft's exceptional qualities. Techniques and practices have adjusted themselves 
to economic constraints. While commercial aviation was weathering this transformation 
without major difficulties, although at the price of very heavy capital expenditures, 
military aviation was finding it much more difficult to adjust, despite the 
restrictions imposed on its activity, restrictions frequently at the very limit of 
acceptability. This fact shows what little scope for maneuver is available to air 
forces for whom the idea of profitability has to reconcile operational effectiveness 
and economy while essentially giving preference to the former parameter. Systematic 
pursuit of economy would challenge the validity of the training of air forces and 
ultimately cripple their activity. 


k The Alpha Jet, currently replacing the T33 as the standard aircraft for the 
training of ccmbat pilots, consumes 25 percent less fuel per hour with significant 
performance improvements. 
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MILITARY FRANCE 


PRELIMINARY 1982 DEFENSE BUDGET FIGURES REVIEWED 
Paris ELECTRONIQUE ACTUALITES in French 16 Oct 81 p 3 


[Text] France's projected 1982 defense budget amounts to Fr 122.85 billion, for 
a nominal increase of 17.63 percent, Defense Minister Charles Herru said in Paris 
yesterday. 


The minister said that this figure is 8 billion more than the Fr 114.57 billion 
called for in the 1976-1982 military authorization bill for the coming year. 


This year, said the minister, the military appropriatio.: amounts to 3.89 percent 
oz the GDP (gross domestic product), compared to 3.85 percent in 1981. Mr Hernu 
said that defense "would amount to at least 3.94 percent of GDP in 1983." De- 
fense's share, which has steadily grown over the last 6 years, was 3.39 percent 
in 1976, 3.55 percent in 1977 and 3.65 percent in 1980. 


"This year," said the minister, "special attention will be devoted to equipment 
purchases." Capital expenditures in this area (Title V in the budget) will amount 
to Fr 56.34 billion or 45.87 percent of defense outlays, compared to Fr 47.68 bil- 
lion or 45.7 percent of the total in 1981. This represents an increase of Fr 8.66 
biliion over the previous year's budget and an increase of 18.16 percent. 


Here are several key budget figures: 
The total military budget, exclusive of pensions: Fr 122.85 billion. 


--Equipment acquisition: Fr 56.34 billion in appropriations, Fr 72.44 billion in 
program authorizations. 


--Operating expenses: Fr 66.5 billion (including 161 million for increasing 
soldiers' pay). 


Breakdown by each armed force: 


--Nuclear deterrent force: 30.04 percent of payment credits, a 17.4 percent in- 
crease over 1981: Fr 19.61 billion in program authorizations, an increase o1 10.8 
percent over 1981; Fr 18.97 in operating expenses, or a 14.1 percent increase. 


--Air Force: Fr 13.95 billion in payment credits, an 18.3 percent increase; Fr 
19.8 billion in program authorizations, up 11.2 percent; Fr 12 billion in operat- 
ing expenses, a 15.4 percent increase. 
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--National Navy: Fr 11.49 billion in payment credits, or a 24.4 percent increase 
over 1981; Fr 13.49 billion in program authorizations, or a 12.2 percent increase 
over 1981; Fr 10.46 billion in operating expenses, or a 1/.2 percent increase. 


The navy and the nuclear forces are thus the biggest beneficiaries of the appro- 
priations increases in the 1982 budget. 
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